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ON 'THE GENIUS OF MRS. HEMANS 





Quid femina possit. 





We have little hesitation in placing 
Mrs. Hemans among the very first 
female writers, of the present time, 
who have done honor to themselves 
and to their country by the talent 
they have displayed. We could 
name others who have exhibited su- 
perior strength of intellect, and em- 
braced with success a wider range of 
subjects ; others who have displayed 
more uniform brilliancy of thought 
and softness of expression: but if we 
were called upon to say what female 
writer of the day possesses the most 
truly poetical mind and feelings, we 
should, without a moment’s conside- 
ration, name Felicia Hemans. 

She is, beyond all others, the poet- 
ess of the sweet and beautiful affec- 
tions. Home —that inexpressibly 
powerful word—the domestic hearth 
—ihe inexplicable affection between 
parent and child—the pure and undi- 
vided love of brother and sister—the 
thrilling emotions of youthful and kin- 
dred hearts—the withering and decay 
of all these endearing ties—-the yearn- 
ings of the exile in a distant land for 
the sight of his native shore, or, in 
her own beautiful words, for 

«* The voices of his home— 

Those blessed household voices wont to fill 

His heart’s pure depths with unalloy’d delight,” 
—all these have in turn afforded her 
subjects of beautiful meditation and 
composition ; and it is an evidence of 
a highly gifled mind to seize on those 
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themes to which scarce qe heart is so 
callous as not to respond in some de- 
gree, and to render even the saddest 
of them subservient to the task of 
subduing, and yet at the same time 
delighting, the soul of the reader. 
These are the subjects in which we 
are persuaded Mrs. Hemans’s poetical 
strength lies; and they are such as 
are most felt, and of consequence 
most appreciated, by the generality of 
readers. 

It is from the same cause that 
Burns’s ‘ Cottars’ Saturday Night,” 
and, in general, all poems connected 
with the domestic ties and affections, 
recommend themselves to the sensi- 
tive and feeling mind. We by no 
means intend to institute a comparison 
between Mrs. Hemans and any other 
writer on similar subjects; we only 
mean to state—what must be almost 
self-evident to all—that compositions 
connected with what we may term the 
universal sympathy, and proceeding 
from the hand of genius, must always 
be delightful and impressive. 

Mrs. Hemans’s poems on_ these 
subjects are often slight sketches, and 
rather general in their nature; but 
the outlines are always strongly and 
vividly drawn. The filling up and 
coloring of them, or, in other words, 
the perception and application of the 
feeling and sentiment contained in 
them, is often left to the reader ; and 
there are indeed few, who, in the ca- 
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pacity of son, or husband, or father, 
cannot feel the beauty of the picture 
of affection which she presents to 
them, or who have not seen in actual 
life some splendid exhibition of hu- 
man nature, ‘“‘ even beautiful in its 
full,” akin to that which the poet of- 
fers to their notice. But this is not 
the character of all her minor poems. 
Many—we may say the greater part 
of them—are finished with a power 
and delicacy truly admirable, and are, 
in the best sense of the word, the 
most exquisite gems which our litera- 
ture can boast of. 

We must give a single extract to 
illustrate what we have said; but we 
cannot help stating, that we do not 
know a single writer to whom less 
justice can be done by this method ; 
because we are of opinion that no 
writer is throughout more equal, or 
has written less of indifferent poe- 
try, in proportion to what he has 
done. We quote almost at random a 
little poem, entitled, ‘«* The Graves of 
a Household.”? Gentle reader, can 
Felicia Hemans indite a strain that 
causes your heart to thrill? Have 
you not in life heard or seen some- 
thing like this ? 

They grew in beauty side by side, 

They fill’d one home with glee ; 


Their graves are sever’d, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One midst the forests of the west 
By a dark stream is laid ; 

The Indian knows his place of rest 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea hath one ; 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are dress’d 
Above the noble slain ; 

He wrapp’d his colors round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers, 
Its leaves by soft winds fann’d ; 

She faded ’midst Italian lowers— 
The last of that fair band. 


And parted thus, they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 

Around one parent knee ! 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer’d with song the hearth— 
Alas! for love, if thou art all, 
And nought beyond, oh, earth! 


By an effort of taste and discern- 
ment, almost entirely peculiar to her- 
self, Mrs. Hemans has avoided the 
error into which many of our first-rate 
poets have fallen, of employing her 
muse on trifling or contemptible sub- 
jects, which, however important they 
may appear to the author himself, can 
never obtain that degree of popularity 
which he conceives due to their im- 
portance. In this respect she has de- 
ferred to public taste, which, with all 
its prejudices, must and does deter- 
mine the place which every author 
shall occupy in the roll of immortality. 
It were well then that those who as- 
pire at higher things than she has 
done, be as careful of their fame, and 
as attentive to the taste of the public, 
as she has been. Many of them do 
not seem to be aware how much a 
little carelessness or puerility of writ- 
ing takes away from the merit of an 
author. A little alloy, although it 
does not diminish the intrinsic value 
of the gold with which it is incorpo- 
rated, takes awny considerably from 
the value of the whole mass. The 
simile, if it be one, is of easy appli- 
cation. 

It is often more by contrast with 
others than by direct elucidation, that 
the characteristics and merits of an 
author can be pointed out. Now, 
there is no class of poets, and scarce- 
ly a single poet, with whom we can 
contrast Mrs. Hemans. This, howe- 
ver, does not arise from her having 
struck out a new path for herself—but 
rather from her adherence to a parti- 
cular class of subjects, and from the 
manner in which she has treated them. 
She has nothing in common with any 
member of the Lake school, except 
that general and warm admiration of 
nature, which must be the basis of all 
poetry. She never sinks into the oc- 
casional mysticism and puerility that 
disfigure the pages of its disciples, 
nor does she rise into the freshness 
and morality, and powerful descrip- 
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tion, which must ever render their 
writings the most valuable that our 
literature possesses, notwithstanding 
their occasional defects. Unlike 
Wordsworth, she never indulges in 
metaphysical trains of thought; nor 
does she, like him, aim in each poem 
at illustrating a principle, or drawing 
an inference. Wordsworth seems to 
write what he ¢hinks,—Mrs. Hemans 
what she feels ; so that they are the 
very antipodes of each other, in so 
far as the assertion holds true. The 
assertion that Mrs. Hemans writes as 
she feels, may be regarded as the ge- 
neral characteristic of all her poetry, 
and as in some measure emanating 
from the subjects she has chosen to 
write on. To use her own words, 
she descends to where “ the passion 
fountains burn,’? and hence springs 
her popularity. She is admired be- 
cause she is felt. We can always 
sympathise with one who tells us a 
sweet tale of domestic affection, be it 
joyous or sad ; while we are content, 
according to the feeling of the mo- 
ment, to admire, perhaps to yawn 
over the page that illustrates a men- 
tal process, no matter though that 
illustration be in rhyme or blank 
verse. 

We do not think Mrs. Hemans pos- 
sesses the dramatic eloquence of Jo- 
anna Baillie—nor the softness and 
brilliancy of Miss Landon, whose 
verses ‘* breathe of the sweet south.” 
But she has chosen a walk, as it were, 
between these, equally remote from 
the occasional grandiloquence of the 
one, and the tendency which the other 
sometimes exhibits toward glitter and 
prettiness. How mournful soever the 
theme be on which she writes, and 
how soft soever the language may be 
which she employs, she never “ indites 
words signifying nothing; ”’ she never 
allows it to sink into affectation. Yet 
her poetry is not like the dreamy and 

~faéry poetry of Wilson, nor does it 
“partake of the tender ‘nature’ of 
Devra. Her pictures and person- 
ages are pictures and personages of 
real life; but invested with that de- 
gree of poetic light which is necessa 
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ry to render them interesting. She 
is, in general, vigorous, impressive, 
and thrilling ; and it is to the conjunc- 
tion of these qualities, with the sub- 


jects she has in general chosen, that 
J s ’ 


she owes much of her popularity. 
You cannot read a page of her poetry 
without being convinced that it is the 
outpouring of a pure, ardent, and en- 
thusiastic mind. 

In her “* Records of Woman,”’ she 
has taken higher ground than we have 
yet spoken of. She has painted the 
heroic and enduring affection of wo- 
man—she has shown the energy which 
true and virtuous love will inspire in 
the breast of a female—the terrible 
trials which she is able to bear sup- 
ported by this principle, without the 
aid of which she must have sunk be- 
neath them; and this she has done 
powerfully. Take one specimen— 
The Adieu of Gertrude Von der Wart 
to her Husband on the Wheel :— 


»” 


Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 

Up to the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 


The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 

Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 


** And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
« My Rudolph, say not so3 

This is no time to quit thy side— 
Peace—peace—I cannot go. 


** Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 

The world! what means it ? mine is here, 
I will not leave thee now. 


«« J have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss $ 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this ! 


** And thou, mine honor’d love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.” 


And were not these high words, to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart ? 

Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part. 


But oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek — 

Love, love ' of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou should’st speak ! 


The wind rose high, but with it rose 
Iler voice, that he might hear ; 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms neor,— 
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While she sat striving with despair, 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer, 
Forth on the rushing storm. 


She wiped the death damps from his brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute chords low 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 


Oh, lovely are ye, love and faith, 
Enduring to the last ! 

She had her meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit pass’d,— 

While even as o’er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad spot, 

And, weeping, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not. 


But Mrs. Hemans’s genius is not 
confined to the the delineation of hu- 
man passion and feeling, whether of 
a gentle or an impassioned description. 
She has an eye for external nature— 
and an eye that can, after rejecting 
all that is repulsive, unite in one 
beautiful picture all its most attrac- 
tive features. There is a freshness 
and mellow glow, and occasionally a 
gorgeousness in her description of na- 
ture, which we will in vain look for 
in the writings of almost any other 
living or dead poet. Was anything 
ever finer than her description of a 
sunset in Spain? or will you meet, in 
the whole range of English poetry, a 
description of spring, or any other 
season, superior to what follows? It 
is exquisite. 


The Voice of Spring. 


I come, I come, ye have call’d me long ; 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song ; 
Ye may trace my steps o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds that tell of the violet’s birth— 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass— 
By the green leaves opening as [ pass. 


I have breathed on the south, and the chesnut 
flowers 

By thousands have burst from the forest bow- 
ers ; 

And the ancient graves and the fallen fanes 

Are veil’d with wreaths on Italian plains. 

But it is not for mo, in my hour of bloom, 

To speak of the ruin of the tomb. 


I havo pass’d o’er the hills of the stormy 
north, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth ; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And rein-deer bounds through the pasture 
ree; 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looke bright where my steps 
have been. 


I have sent through the wood-path a gentle 
sigh, 

And call’d out each voice of the deep blue sky ; 

From the night bird’s lay through the starry 
time, 

In the groves of the swect Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note, by the Iceland lakes, 

When the dark fir bough into verdure breaks. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the 
chain ; 

They are sweeping on to the silvery main ; 

They are flashing down from the mountain- 
brows ; 

They are flinging spray on the forest boughs ; 

They are bursting forth from their starry caves ; 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 


Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home ; 
Ye of the rose-cheek and the dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep, to meet mo fly. 
With the lyre and the wreath and the joyous 
lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine—I may not stay. 
Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen ; 
Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains, 


We have already said, and we re- 
peat it, that we know of no writer 
who has written less of indifferent 
poetry, in proportion to the quantity 
of his or her poetry, than Mrs. He- 
mans. The secret of this seems to 
be, that she possesses sufficient taste 
to avoid writing on contemptible or 
trifling subjects, and such a poetical 
temperament as enables her to set 
even the lowest of her subjects in 
a favorable, generally a _ beautiful, 
light. 

The principal fault of Mrs. He- 
mans’s poeiry is, in our estimation, 
decided mannerism, not arising from 
an imitation of any other writer, but 
solely from that of herself. How 
would the eye of taste relish a suc- 
cession of pictures, over which, though 
the objects represented might be dif- 
ferent, the same light and shade should 
be always diffused? Much more— 
how would they be appreciated if the 
objects were, with a difference of 
grouping and costume, essentially the 
same? Each picture might be beau- 


tiful—even exquisitely so ; and yet 
when examined together, the effect 
might be to tire-—to satiate—perhaps 
to offend the eye of the onlooker. 
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Now, precisely with the same feeling 
that the spectator experiences in look- 
ing at such pictures, do we examine a 
number of poems on similar subjects 
by Mrs. Hemans. The strain that 
breathes through all her poetry is of 
a highly feeling kind, and it is only 
by frequent repetition that we feel its 
sameness, and experience a propor- 
tionable degree of diminution in plea- 
sure while perusing her works. It 
would be unjust, however, to quit this 
subject, leaving it to be understood 
that this is to be reckoned an original 
fault, for the reverse is the case. 
But what is originally a beauty, by 
frequent repetition becomes at length 


a fault; and then the sameness of 


tone, we had almost said intonation, 
which pervades the effusions of Mrs. 
Hemans, comes at length in some de- 
gree to pall upon the reader. Every 
writer, however, must have some de- 
gree of mannerism, as we understand 
it; and to that writer who is most 
exempt from it, and who shows in 
other respects the most varied talents, 
the palm of super-eminence must be 


awarded. Some of our first-rate poets 
have written a good deal of positively 
bad poetry, without seeming to be 
very conscious of it. This is a sin 
from which Mrs. Hemans deserves to 
be exempted. If the most indifferent 
of her effusions be not so striking as 
to make us feel that we cannot forget 
them—none are so bad as to make us 
lament that a person of genius should 
have wrilten them. The least poeti- 
cal of her verses are generally plea- 
sant to read, and the forgetting them 
costs us no pain. 

We neither intended, nor have we 
room in the space of a few pages, to 
offer anything resembling a regular 
critique on the works of Mrs. Hemans. 
Our object was simply to point out 
what seemed to be the leading cha- 
racteristics and excellences of her 
style and writings. We can only add, 
in conclusion, that we know no writer 
in whose collected works the reader 
will meet with more of the poetry of 
feeling, or where there will be found 
less to disappoint or offend even the 
most refined taste. 





GENIUS AND 


English Opium-Eater.— Turner are 
two great sources of the energy of the 
human mind, Mr. Hogg ;—one, De- 
light in the works of God, from which 
the energy of Genius springs,—and 
one, Pride in its own powers, from 
which springs the energy of Ambition. 

Shepherd.—Ila .my opinion, baith 
thae two soorces o’ energy are in a’ 
minds whatsomever, sir. 

English Opium-Eater.—Yes, Mr. 
Hoge, they are ; but in different allot- 
ment. One, either by nature, or by 
the sources of life, will be predomi- 
nant. If the delight in good, in natu- 
ral and moral beauty, be the stronger 
principle, then all the energy that 
springs from the consciousness of 
strength and skill, and from the plea- 
sure of activity, falls into subservience 
to the nobler power ; and those men 
are produced, who, if their talents are 
great, and fall in with great occasions, 
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receive the name of teachers, deliver- 
ers, fathers of their countries. Butif 
imagination is weak—and the delight 
in contemplation of all that is great 
and beautiful in the world, has little 
sway in the mind, but the pride in its 
own powers is strong,—then spring up 
the afflicters of mankind,—then comes 
that Love of Glory, which is not, as in 
nobler minds, a generous delight in 
the sympathy and approbation of their 
fellow men; but an insatiable thirst 
for renown, that the voice of mankind, 
though it were of their groans, may 
bear witness to their transcendant 
might, and feed their own conscious- 
ness of it,—then come those disorder- 
ed and tormenting passions, stung by 
rival glory, and maddened by opposi- 
tion, which engender the malignant 
character of genius. For if there be 
genius in such a mind, it cannot main- 
tain its nature against such evil influ- 
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ences ; but lends itself to any the most 
accursed work. 

North.—Nor matters it what the 
power may be, sir, whether merely 
external, as from birth and place, 
which, without much native power, 
has made the common tyrants of the 
world—or whether it be the intensest 
power of an extraordinary mind. If 
it be intellectual glory and empire 
among men which it secks, it will tear 
down Truth and set up Falsehood 

Shepherd.—Aye, gin it can. 

North.—And it can, and often does, 
shaming morality and even religion 
out of the world. In all cases alike, 
there is the same subserviency of the 
energies of genius to the energy of 
ambition. But look, James, to their 
respective works. The spirit of ge- 
nius is naturally creative ; its works 
have in themselves a principle of du- 
ration—because it creates in conformi- 
ty to the laws of nature—and therefore 
the laws of nature preserve its works. 
The arts which genius has invented, 
maintain themselves by their impor- 
tance to mankind. Its beautiful pro- 
ductions are treasured up by their 
love, and delivered over from one 
generation to another,—the laws it has 
given blend themselves with the ex- 
istence of society,—the empires it has 
established stand by the wisdom in 
which they were founded. But the 
spirit of ambitious power is naturally 
a destroyer ; and when it attempts to 
create, it departs from its character 
and fails. It creates against nature, 
and therefore nature rejects its works, 
and the process of her laws shall over- 
throw them. It shall build up, in the 
kingdom of mind, error, superstition, 
and illusion, which shall tyrannize for 
a time, and then pass away forever. 
It shall build up military strength and 
political dominion—a fabric reaching 
to heaven, and overshadowing the 
earth. But it is built up, not in wis- 





dom, but in folly ; its principle of de- 
struction is within itself, and when its 
hour is come, lo! it crumbles into 
dust. 

Tickler.—Good, North; at least 
tolerable—not much amiss. 





Shepherd.—A hantle better nor ony- 
thing ye’ll say the nicht. 

Tickler.—Napoleon and Alfred !— 
The one is already dead—the other 
will live forever. Alfred ! the mighty 
Warrior, who quelled and drove afar 
from him the terrible enemy that had 
baffled the prowess of all his prede- 
cessors—the Father of his people, 
who listened to all complaints, and re- 
dressed all wrongs—the Philosopher, 
who raised up a barbarous age towards 
the height of his own mind, and found- 
ed the civilization of England—the 
Legislator, whose laws, after a thou- 
sand years, make part of the liberties 
of his country ! 

Shepherd.—Better than I expected. 
Tak breath, and at it again, tooth and 
nail, lip and nostril. 

Tickler.—Our imagination cannot 
dream of a greater man than this, or 
of one happier in his greatness. Yet, 
we do not, I opine, Mr. De Quincey, 
think of Alfred as strongly possessed 
by a Love of Fame. 
him as conscious of his own high 
thoughts, and living in the elevation 
of his nature. But he seems to us too 
profoundly affected by his great de- 
signs, to care for the applauses of the 
race for whose benefit his mighty mind 
was in constaht meditation. Heseems 
to us rather absorbed in the philoso- 
phic dream of the wide change which 
his wisdom was to produce on the 
character of his country ; and in all 
that he did for man, to have desired 
the reflection, not of his own glory, 
but of their happiness. The thought- 
ful moral spirit of Alfred did not make 
him insensible to the sympathies of 
men; but it was self-satisfied, and 
therefore sought them not; and, ac- 
cordingly, in our conception of his 
character, the Love of Glory makes 
no part, but would, I think, be felt at 
once to be inconsistent with its simple 
and sedate grandeur. 

Shepherd.—Y ou’ve acquitted your- 
sell weel, Mr. Tickler, and had better 
haud your tongue for the rest o’ the 
nicht 

North.— Lest aught less 
should stamp you mortal.” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND ADVENTURES. 


Durine the time I was engaged in 
the Newfoundland fishery, I happen- 
ed to accompany the admiral of the 
station in one of his usual coasting 
voyages of surveillance, which, in his 
capacity of governor of the island, he 
performs at stated periods. 

It was about the end of July, that 
we cast anchor at the isle of Toulin- 
guet, on the northern coast, where 
we heard that a considerable sensa- 
tion had been created by the unpro- 
voked murder of a planter,* and plun- 
der of his stock of cod as it lay dry- 
ing on the scaffolds, by the Esqui- 
maux, during one of their flying visits 
from the mainland. 

These Esquimaux are a very sin- 
gular people. They are truly sa- 
vages. Every attempt on the part of 
the settlers to conciliate and civilize 
them has hitherto proved abortive. 
Distrust seems to be a constitutional 
characteristic of the race, to an ex- 
tent unknown amongst other North 
American Indians. They also pos- 
sess a full share of the love of war 
and the love of theft, unmitigated by 
any feelings of pity for the pains they 
inflict, and undisturbed by any meta- 
physical considerations of the ditfe- 
rence between meum and fuun. 

** For why ? because the good old rule 

Suffices them,—the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should Ai/d who can!” 

In common with other Esquimaux 
tribes, hunting and fishing are their 
only means of subsistence. Indeed, 
the soil and climate offer few tempta- 
tions to engage in agriculture ; espe- 
cially to a people who never remain a 
week in one place if they can help it, 
and to whom the restriction of a sct- 
tled residence would be felt an intolera- 
bleevil. In short, they present as com- 
plete a specimen of savage life as could 
be found in any quarter of the globe. 

The constant feeling of insecurity 
of life and property, which the set- 


tlers on the coast endured from these 
people’s vindictive and predatory ha- 
bits, tended much to retard attempts 
to improve the interior, At last, the 
local government determined to take 
measures to lessen the evil. The 
most effectual seemed to be, the civi- 
lization of a few natives to an extent 
that would render them capable of 
communicating between their country- 
men and the European settlers, to in- 
terpret the desire of the latter to open 
regular trading houses for their ac- 
commodation, and render them every 
assistance they might require, in the 
hope of ultimately establishing a 
friendly intercourse. 

The murder of the planter seemed 
a very inauspicious prelude to this 
project, but the admiral did not des- 
pair. He summoned a meeting of 
the neighboring inhabitants, and went 
on shore himself to see what could be 
done. As I had always a great curi- 
osity to learn anything relating to 
these Arabs of the snows, I begged 
leave to accompany him. 

The meeting took place at the 
house of Mr. English, episcopal mi- 
nister of the islands of Fogo and 
Toulinguet. He was an intelligent, 
well-educated young man, evidently 
much respected by the admiral and 
the assembled company. He was 
very anxious that a party should be 
formed (of which he offered to be 
one), to proceed in search of the na- 
tives, to bear them presents, and by 
the language of signs (well understood 
over the continent of North America) 
to explain our goed wishes and inten- 
tions to permanently contribute to 
their comforts, if they would consider 
ours. ‘And, perhaps,’ said he, 
‘© we may induce one or two to return 
with us, through whom we may, by 
kind treatment, eventually establish a 
satisfactory intercourse with the wild 
tribes, and convert them from dan- 
gerous enemies into useful friends.”’ 





* A resident on shore, employed in curing and packing fish, &c. 
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«© °?Tis only throwing away time to 
think of it,’? said an old weather- 
beaten fisher, who held a fine boy by 
the hand ; “the ugly devils are inca- 
pable of civilization. When I was a 
whaler on the Hudson’s Bay station, 
I saw hundreds of these Esquimaux 
for years together, and know them 
well. They were brutish and wild 
enough, God knows ; but of all the 
animals on two legs that I ever saw 
or heard of, these islanders are the 
lowest and worst. By their fruits ye 
may know them.” 

** Granted!” said the benevolent 
minister ; ‘‘ but surely, Simon, they 
only stand in more need of our assist- 
ance and instruction. If we had 
commenced our works of kindness a 
year ago, probably, your son would 
not have been thus savagely murder- 
ed. Bad as they are, we should feel 
for them. They have at least souls 
to be saved.”’ 

** Souls to be saved!” re-echoed 
Simon in scornful surprise ; ‘*d—n 
their souls!) I read my Bible con- 
stantly, but I never saw a word in it 
about these Esquimaux, or could learn 
that the raw-flesh-eating* vagabonds 
had souls in their stinking carcasses, 
though they wear their beards, and 
call themselvest men. 
has ten times more sagacity than any 
of them, and when he dies his skin is 
worth a dollar. My dog Cabot has 
as much flesh on his bones, and as 
much brains in his skull, and is much 
more likely to have a soul to be saved. 
Pll tell you what he did one day, 
and then judge for yourselves. As 
we were at anchor, fishing in the 
Ditch ,——~” 

‘* Avast, Simon! ’’ said the admi- 
ral, ‘* we'll listen to that story another 
time ; we’ve other fish to catch now! ”’ 

‘© Ay! Ay!” replied the rough old 
fisher in a grumbling under-tone, 
**haul away! Unlucky hookfulls 
you'll have of them ! and glad enough 





A black wolf 
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you'll be to throw your stinging 
stinking fish overboard again! Fish, 
indeed! ‘They’re neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring !” 

A number of the company scemed 
to coincide with Simon, that the sa- 
vages were a bad speculation to med- 
dle with, and that the safer mode ot 
treatment was to keep them at a dis- 
tance, like wild beasts ; but the admi- 
ral was not so easily disconcerted. 
“* Simon,” said he, ‘1 always heard 
a good account of you, as an obliging 
fellow, and as'a man of courage too. 
Now I want to trap a few of these 
rough unsavory fellows, that you des- 
pise so heartily ; but if you stand 
aback, you’ll make cowards of all the 
crew. Your fishing season is fairly 
over now,—your scaffolds are full,— 


the cod is drying briskly ; and if you’ 


and your comrades _ will join Mr. En- 
glish in a hunt after the natives, you 
sha’n’t lose yourlabor. [li give 1001. 
for every one that you bring to Fort 
Townshend a year hence, able to 
speak either English or French, 
and interpret between us and their 
countrymen,”’ 

‘«* Bless your heart!’ said Simon, 
“that’s a noble bounty, and would 
bring mermaids from Norway. We'll 
hook the lubbers for you, though they 
hide like otters, and snap like sharks. 
But the parson here must undertake 
for the lingo, and a tough spell he'll 
have of it. They are as sulky as 
bears in their winter lodge. Ah! 
cut a shark’s meat ever so nice, 
you'll never teach him to chew like a 
Christian.” 

«* Grandada,”’ said the boy in an 
earnest whisper, “let me go with you 
to hunt the savages! Paul will 
lend me his carbine, and we'll bring 
Cabot.”’ 

«No! no! child,” replied the old 
man, “ ’twas enough for them to kill 
your father. I must not lose you, as 


I did my poor Ben, by the arrows 


* Esquimaux is derived from Esquimantsic, in the Albinaquis language, importing, ‘* Eaters 


of raw fiesh.’’ 
+ Keraliti, i. e. men. 


Many tribes are still quite ignorant of the art of cookery. 


} The deepest soundings, near the centre of the Great Bank. 
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of these wild brutes. Stay at home, 
my dear Sebastian, for a little while. 
You'll get fighting enough, I promise 
you, as you go through the world.” 

It was finally arranged, that Simon 
should man a small sail-boat with a 
few steady men of his ownchoice, and 
run along the coast the very next 
day, with Mr. English, in search of 
the native Esquimaux ; bearing as 
presents some trinkets and utensils 
which they value highly, a fortnight’s 
provisions for themselves, and, to 
guard against the worst, arms and 
ammunition. I had never yet seen 
these natives, and as I had always 
loved adventures where sociality and 
danger went hand in hand, I requested, 
and readily received, permission to 
accompany the party. Mr. English 
gave me a bed in his house, and the 
sun at its rising next morning found 
us seated beside old Simon in his 
smack, with the helm in his hand, 
Cabot between his legs, and his long 
duck-gun behind him, steering right 
before the wind into the Bay of Ex- 
ploits. His crew consisted of six 
jovial fishers, prepared for any adven- 
ture ; their guns and pistols safe in a 
chest, and their tobacco-pipes sociably 
displayed in their mouths, puffing 
away care, and enjoying hundreds of 
pounds sterling in all the moral cer- 
tainty of lively anticipation. You 
and I once heard a _ matter-of-fact 
person deny power of the human 
mind to fore#¥all future pleasure and 
pain to any real extent ; but this lub- 
ber had never dreamt of jumping 
ashore into the arms of expecting 
friends, whilst becalmed amidst the 
fogs of Newfoundland, and lulled to 
sleep by the loud billows that break 
above ifs Banks; or never fancied 
himself in a sinking ship in the midst 
of the Atlantic, while the cries of 
agonized campanions assail his ears 
with horrible fidelity. For my part, 
I find my share of solid material hap- 
piness so very trifling, that I am de- 
termined through life to enjoy as 
much of it as possible in prospect, 
and look at the bright side of things 
wherever my course is bound. 
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There was little of brightness or 
beauty to be seen in the shores along 
which we were passing. Farmer’s 
Island Jay on our right, the mainland 
on our left; both bordered with cold, 
rugged, gloomy rocks; here quite 
barren, there crowned with juniper, 
heath, or wild spruce, which formed 
the only objects that relieved the 
waste of waters. A few detached, 
tall, naked crags stood forth among 
the waves in picturesque array ; but 
the general aspect of still life here is 
sombre and repulsive ; so I turned in 
self-defence to enjoy animated nature 
beside me. 

«* What a noble animal this Cabot 
is! ’? said I to his master; ‘* you were 
interrupted yesterday in an interesting 
anecdote of his sagacity.”’ 

«© Ay!’ said the old man proudly, 
“© tis he that needn’t be ashamed to 
hear his doings spoken of. He knows 
every word I say, and would speak if 
he could. I reared him from his cra- 
dle, and fed and christened him my- 
self. I love him like a child, and he 
respects me like a father. Well, as I 
was saying, my poor Ben and I were 
fishing on the Bank one day, as usual, 
and Cabot was on board. I like to 
bring him with me, for he has a pret- 
ty notion of the weather, and always 
takes his watch with me, and keeps 
me warm in my berth when we turn 
in together—(that’s if he’s not too 
wet, for then he has the decency to 
lie alone). When on deck, he keeps 
a good look out for squalls, and barks 
right in the wind’s eye till they strike 
us: but if he spies a sleeping whale, 
he’s as mute as a mouse. He can 
see an iceberg through a fog, or feel 
the freezing blast from it as well as 
any Christian. He’s like a Christian 
in everything—eating his fish boiled 
or broiled, as we can give it to him— 
not bolting it raw like the unclean 
savages (who only know the use of 
fire to show them light), except when 
he takes a fancy to eat a cod’s tongue 
from my hand, or to munch a flounder, 
that he amuses himself finding with 
his feet in the shallow water on shore, 
and chasing till he catches them. 
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«* Well, as I was saying, we were 
pulling up the fish by hundreds. The 
sea was alive with cod. ”*Twas only 
the end of May, and we had our ten 
thousand for the bounty already 
caught. Every man of us was alive 
and jumping ; Cabot wishing he had 
hands to help us, and avoiding the 
hooks like an old seaman. All of a 
sudden, a hook on the line that I was 
paying out caught the riband of my 
seals, and whipt the watch out of my 
fob !—a beautiful little double-cased, 
gold, flat, French thing, that went as 
regular as the gulf-stream. The ri- 
band tore half through in the jerk, 
and away flew the montre d’or clean 
off the hook! ‘O my watch! my 
watch!’ said I. Cabot saw the sal- 
mon-leap it made over the gunwale, 
heard my outcry, and instantly plung- 
ed in head foremost after the shining 
bait. ‘Ah! poor Cabot,’ thought I, 
* gold sinks faster than you can dive, 
and the bottom is out of your depth 
here. I pray Heaven he does not 
hook himself.’ Well, it wasn’t long 
till he popped his head up like an 
otter with a fine cod splashing about 
in his mouth. ‘ Well done, Cabot,’ 
said J, ‘ you thought I bid you go fish 
for me, as often you did before.’ 
Ben helped him and the cod into the 
boat, and up the side of the vessel. 
* You deserve the tongue for yourself, 
my fine fellow,’ said I, as I cut it out 
for him, and threw the fish to the 
gutter. Cabot wouldn’t have it, but 
jumped after his prize. Ben and I 
went on at our work as before, when 
presently we heard him barking furi- 
ously, and saw the gutter threatening 
him with his knife. « What’s all this 
about, Cabot ?’ said I,— silence, sir!’ 
but he made more noise than ever.— 
* How dare you insult the dog ?’ said 
Ben.—‘ Upon my oath I didn’t touch 
him,’ replied the gutter, trembling.— 
‘ You lie,’ said Ben, seizing the fellow 
by the arm; ‘he never barks at any 
one for nothing, and to mend the 
matter you turn your knife on him!’ 
Cabot, the instant that Ben caught 
the fellow’s knife-arm (he never 
meddles with edge tools), sprung on 
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the rogue’s breast, tore open his 
waistcoat, and down dropped my 
watch and seals on deck. Cabot 
seized them, handed them safe to me, 
and jumped for joy. We all kissed 
him, and Ben kicked the dirty gut- 
plucker; and Cabot barked him out 
of the vessel. I examined his fish 
afterwards, and found that he had 
caught it by the tail, most likely as 
it was trying the hard bellyful it had 
swallowed too hastily, and was shak- 
ing it out, head downwards as usual ; 
for (saving your presence) they puke 
as natural as an alderman. I got the 
watch cleaned at St. John’s ;—here it 
is, and it goes better than ever; but 
when fishing, I always wear my seals 
inside. Ay! you see Cabot knows 
what we are talking of,’ continued 
he, as the sagacious animal caught 
the riband playfully in his mouth, and 
looked proudly at his master; ‘‘ and 
he has heard as much French spoken 
while he was with me at Cape St. 
John, that he understands a good deal 
of that language too.”’ 

“Til try him now,’’ said I, and 
turning to Mr. English, observed, 
“« Le ciel promet lVorage contre le vent! 
Y a-t-il de Vappatence des raffles au- 
jourd’ hui ?”? 

Cabot jumped up earnestly, laid his 
paws on the gunwale, snuffed the 
breeze, and looked along the sky over 
Farmer’s Island in very seaman-like 
style ; then after peeping in all our 
careless faces, seemed settle him- 
self down into an opinion (as he yawn- 
ed and nestled again between Simon’s 
legs, with some contempt in his coun- 
tenance) that there was no danger of 
squalls. ‘I'll try him again,” said I, 
and continued to Simon, * Y a-t-il 
sur ce céte des bons endroits pour pren- 
dre terre?”? The dog’s eyes instinc- 
tively turned coastwards, but he seem- 
ed to await his master’s reply. 

«© Oh non! Mais au-deli de la 
pointe prochaine la terre est plus unie, 
ef nous pouvons débarquer de tems en 
tems chercher pour ces gros pilauds 
les Esquimaucz !” 

Simon, who had much of the viva- 
city of gesture which seems an indis- 
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pensable part of the language he was 
speaking, could not help pointing sig- 
nificantly at the headland he was 
about to weather, and infusing an ex- 
tra degree of scorn into his brief no- 
tice of the poor natives. Cabot evi- 
dently observed both, and stood upon 
the alert, as if he had received an 
*‘ order of the day” to hold himself 
in readiness for actual service. His 
curiosity was effectually roused, and 
he ran about the vessel with his eyes 
fixed on the rock that concealed the 
promised land of his master’s heredi- 
tary foes. 

** The word Esquimaux,”’ said Mr. 
English, ‘‘has a great effect on him. 
I think he shares in his master’s anti- 
pathies. It started him angrily on his 
feet just now, as the cry of Neunook ! 
(a bear) rouses an Esquimaux dog.” 

The old man seemed rather affront- 
ed by the illustration. ‘* What re- 
semblance is there,’’ said he, ‘ be- 
tween that noble fellow and any of 
their howling, thievish, half-starved, 
quarrelsome curs 1—a cross between 
wolves and foxes !—just kept alive by 
offal, and by shell-fish of their own 
finding ; and, when in harness, requir- 
ing a skelp, and a curse every minute, 
to prevent them running riot, and 
choking themselves with each other’s 
wool! Cabot never needs a blow, 
and would’nt bear it. He can run as 
fast as I can with two hundred weight 
of wood or figp in his own little sleigh 
when the - | is hard, and, once to 
oblige me (indeed I lent him a hand 
myself ), drew twice that weight. He 
would’nt live on the raw garbage that 
they do, for he always eats with me. 
—My lads, get breakfast !—He never 
hurt a dog in his life, unless it first 
attacked him. By the by, now you 
remind me, he was set upon by four 
savage curs in an Esquimaux sledge 
one day, that turned out of their track 
on the Hudson Bay ice to fall foul of 
him. The driver had been shouting 
Neunook ! as if there were a bear in 
sight, to spirit them on their journey, 
when all at once they turned on Ca- 
bot, pretending to mistake him fora 
bear. <A joke’s a joke!’ said I, 


‘ but this is too bad !’ so I leveled my 
gun to quash the fight; but the little 
woolly devils were over and under him 
so often, that I couldn’t fire without 
hurting him. He just gave all their 
legs a chop a-piece (that’s his way of 


fighting), and left them lame and 
howling. During the fight, their dri- 


ver poised his fish-spear, and would 
have shivered Cabot if I hadn’t fired 
my charge of duck-shot across him, 
and blew the harpoon-head off : it was 
only tied on with a single thong in the 
middle of it, as usual (to let it turn 
into a cross-barb in the fish or flesh it 
penetrated, as the case might be) ; so 
he got it again after the fray, in two 
of his dogs’ mouths, that were fighting 
for its fresh seal-skin thong. But, 
would you believe it ? the savage was 
so intent on slaughter that he didn’t 
mind my shot, but darted the headless 
handle at Cabot, who, in return, seized 
the ugly devil by the leg like the rest, 
(small blame to him,) and pulled three 
boots off. I had great work to untan- 
gle them. Well, when the battle was 
ended, and I was giving the greasy 
driver a drop of brandy, he saw that 
poor Cabot had got fast to his fishing- 
line by a hook stuck through the web 
between his toes. The fellow seized 
the paw roughly to recover his pro- 
perty, and was going to tear it out, as 
if it had only been in a cod’s jaw. 
Cabot winced, and was about to bite 
him again; so I knocked the fellow 
down for peace-sake, to teach him 
gentleness, as words would be thrown 
away on him. I then cut the line and 
drew out the hook backward, to Ca- 
bot’s admiration, who was in despair 
at the awkward grapple he had made, 
and expected to part with some of 
his precious toes, at least, before he 
got clear. Well, sir! when we went 
home, and fully six months after, one 
day as I came to shore to unload a 
cargo of fish at Ben’s scaffold, Cabot 
came swimming and barking alongside 
to congratulate me and play with Se- 
bastian as usual. He was anxious to 
attract my attention, but I didn’t speak 
to him for a long time, as I was busy 
on board, keeping a tally of the fish. 
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At last he howled mournfully : ’twas 
the first time I had ever heard him 
howl—(the Esquimaux brutes can do 
nothing else). And as little Sebastian 
kept interrupting me, I looked steadily 
to see what was the matter. Then I 
perceived that he had another dog at 
the water’s edge along with him, very 
lame ;—and as he kept running about 
the poor brute—then towards me— 
then back again to him, I thought 
there must be some meaning in it (for 
Cabot has no nonsense about him) ; so 
I stepped ashore and looked at the 
lame dog’s foot. And there, fast an- 
chored in the flesh, stuck an ugly cod- 
hook. I took it out, as I had done 
before for Cabot, and jerked it into 
the water, as I thought, sinking it with 
a hearty curse to the bottom of the 
sea. But it fell short; and, what do 
you think Cabot did? The conside- 
rate brute ran after it—picked it up— 
let it drop fairly in the water—then 
returned to his companion, and away 
they both scampered, barking with 
delight. The dog’s worth his weight 
in dollars! He has a great heart, 
tender bowels, and no spleen, bile, 
gall, or venom, in his nature. I'll bet 
my year’s fishing he has a soul to be 
saved! Now, lads, to breakfast ! ”’ 

A substantial breakfast was spread 
around the mast. Our stores consisted 
of green and dry cod, herrings, sal- 
mon and eels, salt beef, gannets and 
their eggs from the Bird Islands, bis- 
cuits, and brandy. The last was a 
present from the stores of the admiral, 
who knew the general poverty of diet 
of the fishers, and wished to infuse 
some spirit into their proceedings 
through the medium of their stomachs. 
Cabot sat beside his master, took po- 
litely whatever was given him, and 
behaved himself, as Simon would say, 
‘* very like a Christian.” 

By the time breakfast was ended, 
we had doubled the little cape, and 
we then ran alongside a low beach for 
some time till we found a favorable 
spot to land at. We jumped ashore, 
and ascended the most elevated rock 
contiguous ; but the telescope could 
show us nothing of the human race: 


just passed Toulinguet, when the 


so we continued our course along the 
shore, as near as we safely could ven- 
ture, till we reached the southern ex- 
tremity of the bay where it receives 
the River of Exploits ; occasionally 
turning into little creeks and coves of 
still water, where we could land with- 
out risk, and get a view inland. But 
as yet no natives appeared. 

A sail-boat is a fine place for listen - 
ing to stories. You have no rowing to 
tire you; sailors have always something 
strange to tell, and you may believe 
as much as you please. Wrapped up 
in your cloak, the breeze in your ear 
only makes you arrange it more com- 
fortably to catch the long “yarn ’’ as 
it comes spinning out amidst spray and 
sail-flap, creaking of the astonished 
mast, and rattling of rival ropes. 

«This is a strange mainsail of 
yours,”’ said 1; “* how came the pic- 
ture of this great fish on it !—What 
claw-like fins!—and what a set of 
teeth !—Which of your sea-devils is 
it?” 

‘*That’s a grampus,”’ replied the 
old man, ‘the whale’s greatest ene- 
my. One of these fellows (with 
sometimes the help of a thresher, or 
a sword-fish, or a sea-unicorn), will 
drive a poor whale ashore in shallow 
water, kill him, and eat him after. 
They’re all great poachers and injure 
the whale-fishing very much. Yet 
they’re sociable animals in their own 
way, not very unlike thewhite wolves, 
in their mode of life, t I have seen 
in a long string like a crescent on the 
plains of Labrador, chasing an elk in 
the midst of them over a precipice, 
and then quietly descending to pick 
his bones together. [ll tell you how 
the fish came to be painted there. 

«¢ When I was mate of a Nantucket 
whaler, and we were running south 
heavy laden from Hudson’s Bay, an 
ugly wind from sou’-sou’-west ahead 
blew us back as we were entering the 
straits of Belle-Isle, and sent us coast- 
ing round Newfoundland through the 
fogs. We doubled Cape Bauld by 
close shaving, then stood well out from 
the shore till the storm abated, and 
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wind died away, and the fog came 
down on us like a casting net. There 
we were for three days, that we never 
saw the sun, yawning about, till the 
tide carried us one night right ona 
sharp ledge of sunken rocks. Then 
(when the mischief was done) a gale 
set in at sunrise from the north, the 
fog was cleared up like a mainsail in 
a squall, and we found our stout ship 
breaking her back on the ledge as the 
tide fell, within a bow shot of Round 
Head, the northern point of the isle of 


Fogo. What was to be done? The 
gale was increasing; the breakers 


boiled furiously about us, and the surf 
on the shore would swamp a life-boat. 
It had been a spring-tide, d’ye see ; 
the vessel now lay high on the ledge : 
every wave ran up the rock like a wild 
bull, tossing up the stern, and letting 
it fall again. ‘he thumps she gave as 
the keel struck the bottom were felt 
like the shocks of an earthquake in the 
Mississippi! We all expected by full 
ebb that the good ship Grampus would 
be in shivers, with all of us afloat, to 
be dashed on the Round Head among 
our barrels of blubber ! 

* A crowd of people on the island 
had assembled at the mouth of a little 
cove, just a mere gap in the rocks, 
where in fair weather a boat might put 
in, or a dog swim ashore. A thought 
struck me. I called Cabot, showed 
him the cove, and bid him swim with 
a line to the people there. He would 
have taken it#@n his mouth ; but I per- 
suaded him to wait till I made it fast 
to him like the traces of his own 
sleigh, and then off he jumped with it, 
rowing through the surge in gallant 
style. We all gave three cheers for 
Cabot as we beheld him pushing on 
undauntedly, with all our lives de- 
pending on the rope that he bore so 
well, and which every minute grew 
heavier. I paid it out myself, lest he 
should be held back, or lest more might 
go than was needful, and mayhap 
catch on the coral bottom. Now he 
approached the surf on shore. Again 
we cheered him on. The islanders 
had caught a sight of him amidst the 
tumbling spray, and re-echoed our 


shouts as he neared them. The cap- 
tain stood beside me watching every 
stroke of the dog through his glass, 
and giving us hope and comfort. I 
could only mind the rope. I recollect 
I knocked my son Ben upside down 
for treading on it—(that poor fellow 
who was murdered ’tother day ! ) 
‘Now,’ said the captain, ‘he enters 
the breakers! No, he stops! No 
wonder ; that surf would make splin- 
ters of a porpoise. Ah! he sinks,— 
he’s lost !—and we’re lost!’ He dropt 
the glass, and fell on his knees on my 
coil. * Get off the line, you cowardly 
lubber,’ said I, capsizing him. = ¢ Pil 
bet a guinea now he’s diving under 
it. What should ail him?’ The 
captain jumped up like a new man, 
and soon we saw the waving of hats 
as Cabot swam cleverly in! 

«« We now sent a strong rope ashore, 
and along with it a cable, which they 
made fast round a high rock. On this 
we swung a chair, well braced toge- 
ther with cord, like a cage, that slid 
along by an iron ring. One by one 
the crew went safe ashore in this easy 
chair, with the help of the islanders, 
who pulled it cheerily to land every 
time by the second rope; and those 
who remained on board hauled it back 
again. Every one made much of Ca- 
bot when he landed, but he minded 
none but our friend Paul there beside 
you, who had waded into the water to 
meet him and take off the line, and 
give him a biscuit after his swim. He 
barked with delight as each of the 
crew was hauled through the surf to 
the rock, and spun about like a trun- 
dling mop when he saw me in the cage 
setting off from the ship with little 
Sebastian in my arms ; for we were 
the last except the captain. The 
Grampus soon was bumped to picces, 
and the casks of blubber came rolling 
in. <As the wind abated, we saved 
most of them, and some of the ship’s 
sails and timbers, by guiding them in- 
to the little cove. Ben and I were 
given the charge of them till they 
could be disposed of. We found kind 
people in these islands, and liked our 
quarters so well that here we have 
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staid ever since, and given up the 
harpoon for the cod hooks. The cap- 
tain gave me a foresail that I saved : 
Ben cut it up into what you see, and 
painted that Grampus on it, that we 
might never forget our whaling days.”’ 

We now entered the River of Ex- 
ploits, and landed to climb a rocky 
hill at a little distance, from the top 
of which we might hope to get a pretty 
extensive view. And here, after a 
sharp look out, to our great delight we 
caught a sight of the Esquimaux. 
About a dozen single canoes were ly- 
ing a mile off, up a bend of the river, 
hauled into a rushy creek. A rude 
tent of skins thrown across a few poles 
stood near them in «a clump of juniper, 
and their owners were huddled toge- 
ther at a little distance on the over- 
hanging heathy bank; very much re- 
sembling a group of young white bears 
on the watch for fish. We had scarce- 
ly discovered them, when their keen 
eyes perceived us also, and up they 
started in haste, pulled down their 
tents in a minute, rolled up their little 
furniture in the skins in the most ex- 
peditious and workmanlike style, and 
ran with their property to the canoes. 

«* We alarm them,” said I. “ They 
may escape us if we don’t hasten up 
in the boat.” 

‘No! no!” replied Simon, “ they 
mistake us for a land party, and take 
to the water for safety. So far, so 
well. Let them tie the bearskins fast 
on their canoes, and cram their own 
blubberly selves into the deck-holes, 
and then we have them on our own 
element. The wind is with us, and 
we’ll soon run them down.” 

?T was just as Simon foretold. The 
Esquimaux hastily paddled from shore, 
each tied up in his water-proof seat ; 
but having gained the centre of the 
river, they seemed to await our further 
movements to regulate theirs. We 
now hastened down to the boat, which 
as yet lay hid by the hill from their 
sight, and imade all sail to come up 
with them. As soon as they espied 
us on the water, they were seized 
with consternation. They speedily 
paddled back to land again, and untied 
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their packages as quickly as they had 
tied them on before, stowed them 
away into the holes they had sat in, 
and marched off inland with their 
boats and baggage on their heads ;—a 
curious sight to me. During this 
operation, we were fast approaching 
them, and getting ready our presents. 
Mr. English and Paul (who both 
knew something of their manners) 
undertook to bear them; and, to ex- 
cite less apprehension, left their guns 
behind. 

«¢ Nevertheless,’’ said Simon, “ take 
each of you a pair of pistols in your 
pockets. These savages are treache- 
rous at best. And if you find them 
in a bad humor don’t close with them, 
but keep out of the reach of their ar- 
rows and spears. And all the rest of 
you, put by your pipes, and look to 
your priming. The messengers may 
need our help yet.” 

We laid the boat close in to the 
bank, and made her fast to an old 
spruce fir that grew near. Our am- 
bassadors now hastened to overtake 
the loaded natives, who, as soon as 
they perceived themselves followed, 
divided into two parties, and pursued 
separate paths, Mr. English took 
the course of the party to the right, 
and Paul endeavored to come up with 
that to the left. As the ground was 
tolerably clear and level, we hada 
fair view of all their proceedings from 
the river side. 

When the savages saw they were 
pursued in this manner, first one 
party, then the other, laid down their 
canoes, and held a_ consultation 
amongst themselves. ‘I’m sorry 
now that Paul went,’’ said Simon to 
me ; ‘ he’s drest exactly as my poor 
Ben was the day he was killed. They 
were comrades, and cut their jackets 
from the same piece, and their caps 
out of the same seal-skin. He was 
present at that skirmish, and helped 
us to rescue our fish. I wounded 
one of the natives, and he wounded 


another. If these fellows were of 
that party, he runs a great risk. Ha! 
they are threatening him. Paul, 


stop! call him, somebody that can 
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shout. The wind bafiles my voice. 
That fellow in front is springing his 
fingers !*—and now they string their 
bows, and fit their arrows; and the 
booby’s picking his steps, and doesn’t 
see it. Paul, lsay! Lads, get your 
guns !” 

At our repeated shouts, the mes- 
senger turned round, and at that mo- 
ment the party to which he had been 
advancing discharged their arrows at 
him. He was struck—ran a little 
way towards us, staggered, and fell. 
The Esquimaux rushed tcwards him 
with loud shouts ; and Mr. English, 
well knowing the fate that awaited 
the poor fellow, if they reached him, 
ran courageously to his aid, and dis- 
charged his pistols at the assailants. 
They returned his fire by several ar- 
rows shot in succession, and so well 
aimed, that if he had not watched 
narrowly, and jumped actively aside, 
each shaft would have transfixed him. 
I was struck with admiration at the 
intrepid presence of mind and quick- 
ness displayed in this dangerous mo- 
ment by a quiet young man, whose 
exercises had hitherto been of so dif- 
ferent a cast. The old Peruvian 
gymnasts, who stood as marks on 
their pedestals (Vide Marmontel’s In- 
cas), could not have evaded the hos- 
tile missiles more dexterously. The 
secret of his safety, I believe, lay in 
the calm, observant mood which was 
constitutional in him, and now ena- 
bled him to look danger steadily in the 
face—to correctly estimate its tenden- 
cy-—and, thus collected and forewarn- 
ed, to move the requisite step in ease 
and safety. 

The party to the right now made 
ready to assist their companions. Our 
crew also ran towards the scene of 
action. ‘ Stop, lads ! and fire quickly 
and steadily,’’ cried Simon ; * ’tis the 
only chance to save them!’ Each 
of our men shot in turn, but so hur- 
riedly, from the agitation they felt at 
the sight of their fallen comrade in 
the clutches of savages, that they all 


missed their marks. Simon and I had 
not yet fired. Some of the fishers 
stood in my way, so I discharged my 
piece, which was loaded with swan 
drops, at the second party, who were 
now advancing with shouts of defi- 
ance ; and with good effect, for they 
instantly retreated, took up their ca- 
noes, and we soon lost sight of them. 
The others had now surrounded their 
hapless victim ; and one of them, the 
fellow who first threatened Paul, was 
in the act of plucking out the arrow 
he had shot him with, when Simon, 
resting his long duck-gun on a branch 
of the withered spruce that our boat 
was tied to, fired and shot him dead. 
On his fall, and our approach, his 
companions speedily retraced their 
steps, with the exception of one who 
remained bent in anguish over his 
body ; but, such is the force of habit, 
ere ‘they fled they could not resist the 
temptation of snatching their own 
particular arrows out of the body of 
the dying man. They also found time 
to plunder him of the ill-fated presents. 

As our crew hastened up to their 
bleeding comrade, the remaining sav- 
age fled also. Two of the fishers, 
who had re-loaded, again presented 
their pieces with steady, vengeful aim, 
but Simon arrested their fire by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Hold, lads ! ’tis a woman ! 
I see the peak of her head-dress, with 
its beads and feathers. Ill stop her 
without gunpowder. Here, Cabot! 
seize her, boy ; catch her by the long 
cloak, and hold her fast ! ” 

The dog waited for no more, but 
stretched away after the waddling 
bundle of skins which his master’s 
sharp eye had recognized as the dress 
of a female Esquimaux. He soon 
came up with her, and effectually ar- 
rested her flight by laying firm hold 
of the ample bear-skin robe. Hoping 
still to escape, she untied it at the 
collar, left it in his grasp, and fled 
again. Again the dog pursued, 
caught her by the tail of her jacket, 
and held her ow without further 


* To spring the fingers at any one, as if ecuition water, in the language - signs, indicates 


the discharge of missiles, and the threat, « 1 will kill you if 
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violence. The savage, thus tra- 
meled, uttered screams of rage and 
despair. She turned furiously on the 
dog with her drawn knife, and plunged 
it furiously into his throat and breast 
several times. The noble animal re- 
tained his hold to the last; but as the 
life-blood flowed from the wound, she 
shook herself free, and again ran to- 
wards her tribe, now far distant. 
The old man, during the struggles, 
had gained fast on her, and, boiling 
over with wrath, at last overtook and 
knocked her down with the butt of 
his gun. Again her screams of rage 
were heard, and rose on the air at 
intervals. Iran up to save her life, 
as I feared that Simon was inclined 
to take ample vengeance on his pri- 
soner; but I perceived he was only 
binding her feet together, and her 
hands behind her back. He then 
hastily returned to his faithful dumb 
friend, who lay bleeding and shudder- 
ing on the spot where he had fallen 
beneath her knife. 

I aided Simon’s endeavors to bind 
up the deep wounds which the enrag- 
ed savage had made in his breast and 
neck; but it was plain, from the 
quantity of blood that had gushed from 
them ere we arrived, and now lay 
streaming around him, that the noble 
animal was past our help. The old 
man’s voice faltered, and I saw a tear 
on his rough cheek, as he said, * ‘Tis 
all over; Cabot will never swim again; 
and there’s not such a dog alive. 
God forgive me! ’twas I that sent 
him to be killed !’? Cabot still knew 
his voice; and with eyes that were 
fast assuming the glossy lustre of 
death, acknowledged the grateful 
sympathy of his master. He raised 
his head for an instant, and attempted 
to lick the hand that patted it; but 
the vital stream gushed from his 
mouth, and the effort was unavailing. 
It was his last—expressive of the 
master feeling of his noble nature, and 
Simon fully appreciated it. ‘My 
faithful dog!” he exclaimed, “* where 
shall I find such a friend? I would 
share half the remaining years of my 
life with you if I could. But it 


pleases God to take you to hiniself, 
and leave me to struggle on alone 
with storms and savages.”’ So saying, 
and sighing heavily, he arose from the 
clotted gore in which he had been 
unconsciously kneeling, and returned 
with me to the spot where the crew 
were assembled round the wounded 
fisher and the dead Esquimaux. 

As we approached, they beckoned 
Simon to hasten, and we both ran 
forward. Paul lay on his face on the 
ground, weltering in blood. One ar- 
row was yet sticking firmly in his 
neck, the last remaining of four which 
had pierced him as he turned to ask 
the meaning of our shouts. 

The fishers and Mr. English were 
endeavoring to stanch the wide-spread 
wounds by bandages when we arrived ; 
but all their handkerchiefs and neck- 
cloths were soon soaked through, and 
his life was fast flowing away. He 
motioned Simon to stoop down to him, 
as he could not raise or turn his head, 
and he groaned with horror as_ his 
comrades proposed to remove the ar- 
row. ‘ Simon,” said he, faintly and 
at intervals, “1 am dying. This 
arrow is too deep. Don’t touch it! 
Let me die! These are the fellows 
that killed Ben. Wear this cap for 
my sake. Let Sebastian have my 
carbine: the boy was fond of me. 
Tell Mary I pardon all her cruelty. 
Give her the little moss-rose tree 
again ; perhaps she will think of Paul 
as she wears its flower. Give my 
watch and everything else to my mo- 
ther, and say my last thoughts were 
of her.’’—* I will, my dear fellow,” 
replied Simon ; ** God help her and 
me too!” A pause ensued. THis 
breathing was yet audible, and all 
were silent in deep commiseration. 
Again his feeble voice was heard, as 
if a sudden thought occurred. ‘ Tell 
her, lest she should lose time in 
searching, that I hid the key of my 
chest over the door, and that I put 
her strong shoes up the chimney to 
dry.”’ He would have said more, but 
the barbed weapon now irritated his 
throat beyond endurance, and he 
coughed violently : the blood gushed 
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- afresh everywhere, and when the fit 
ceased from exhaustion, he breathed 
no more ; life terminated in that uni- 
versal convulsion. 

All stood silently gazing on the pi- 
teous sight, till Simon, with an anxiety 
we could not comprehend the cause 
of, withdrew from his friend’s neck 
the fourth and last shaft which the 
savage had been endeavoring to regain 
when he received his death-shot. 

“He is quite dead!” 
fisher, <* he winces not ! *twould have 
roused life if a feeling remained. 
Ay!” continued he, as he closely 
examined the carving of the bone ar- 
row-head, and compared it with those 
in its owner’s quiver, and with one 
which he drew from his own pocket, 
‘ay! *tisas I thought. The same hand 
that shot Paul drew the bow before 
to murder my poor Ben: these arrow- 
heads were cut from the same bone, 
and notched by the same hand, and 
now it lies cold and stiff there beside 
Paul’s. I’m satisfied. And see how 
the wild butcher still grasps his knife 
in death ! *Tis plunged into the 
earth as he made his last spiteful stab 
at Paul with it. Lads, bear your 
comrade’s body to the boat: we'll take 
it home to his poor mother. And 
bring me the anchor and boat-axe 

I’ve a grave to dig here.” 

The crew lifted Paul’s cold and 
stiffening body on their guns, and 


said the old 


slowly moved from the scene of blood ; 
while Simon, accompanied by Mr 
English and me, returned to the spot 
where Cabot expired. At a little 
distance his prisoner lay bound on the 
earth, exhausted by her fit of rage, 
and now awaiting her fate in sullen 
silence. As he gazed mournfully on 
the body, he exclaimed, “* What shall 
I say to the child?” “Tis his 
grandson, Sebastian, that he speaks 
of,’ whispered Mr. English ; * Cabot 
and he were inseparable. *Twould 
have delighted you to have seen the 
noble dog swimming in the sea with 
his little friend on his back. He'll 
iake his loss very much (o heart.” 
‘<Agt*? 
if in an act of devolion ; ‘* through 
48 ATHENEUM, VOL 
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my fault !—through my fault !— 
through my most grievous fault! J 
sent him on the fatal errand. J bid 
him hold her fast, and he did so with 
the sacrifice of his life. If I had left 
him to stop and turn her at his own 
discretion, she never could have man- 
gled him thus.” 

1 could not help smiling at the high 
opinion the old man entertained of 
his dog’s capacity, as I walked with 
Mr. English towards the female pri- 
soner. ‘I am surprised,’ said he, 
“that Simon does not take Cabot 
home also, and bury him in consecrat- 
ed ground. But let us bring this poor 
woman to the boat.”’ 

Her features now exhibited ex- 
treme fear. The Esquimaux are never 
shown the least mercy by their neigh- 
bors, the Canadian Indians, wherever 
they mect, even when no recent quar- 
rel has occurred ; and therefore they 
shun the warlike red-men with in- 
stinctive antipathy ; but from enemies 
of any nation they dread destruction 
as a matter of course; and now the 
captive evidently expected nothing 
less than death as the return for 
that which she had inflicted. We 
untied her feet, but leaving her hands 
still bound, Jed her to the boat. I 
got to the windward of her as soon 
as possible, for the rank effluvia of 
train oil emitted from her dress and 
her breath, struck on my nerves so 
forcibly, that it gave me a headach 
and other unmentionable symptoms 
She was clad in skins. The large 
cloak which the dog had first seized her 
by was of bear-skin, worn with the 
hair inwards, wrapped about the 
breast, and descending to the middle 
of the leg. It had also a large falling 
hood attached, and seemed rather a 
cumbrous pelisse for July wear. 
Perhaps there was something of the 
pride of display connected with the 
burden ; perhaps mere prudence ; for 
if it were left at home, (or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, buried near any of their 
thousand extempore encampments,) 
their dogs might seraich it up and eat 
il Besides, as the 
out in all weathers, it served for bed, 


wher camped 
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umbrella, tent, tarpaulin, and also, as 
we afterwards learned, for a nursery. 
This did not strike us at the time, as the 
wearer was destitute of the Esquimaux 
nurse’s cradle-boots, hooped inside 
with whalebone ; a great convenience, 
which she had probably left behind to 
hold the child. She now wore a kind 
of sandals tied on in the Italian mode, 
but with a greater liberality of skin, 
serving both for shoes and stockings. 
Her inner dress was a jacket and 
drawers of seal-skin, with the fur 
outwards; the former tastefully fa- 
shioned with two broad tails which 
hung one behind and one before, in 
the shape of the shields that surround 
the old broadside of Magna Charta. 
Instead of ancient blazonry, she had 
decorated them with insertion work 
coinciding with the curve of the out- 
line. Similar braiding was worked 
along the outer seam of the arm, and 
a keepsake of scarlet cloth, one inch 
square, was stitched on the left shoul. 
der. A curiously cut and embroider- 
ed pocket of fox-skin hung by a thong 
round her neck. Her cap was all of 
a piece in pattern and substance with 
the jacket : it was, in fact, a continu- 
ation of it, terminating in a point on 
the top of the head, fancifully stuck 
over with feathers, and strung with 
beads of glass and bone. 

The man’s dress was somewhat 
different. He wore a capuchin coat 
(a kind of close smock-frock with a 
hood) of seal-skin, which doubly de- 
fended him against the cold, by a lin- 
ing of feathers within. This garment 
descended to the middle of the thigh. 
Beneath, trowsers, and five pair of 
boots (all of seal-skin), defended his 
lower extremities. Inside all, he 
wore a kind of shirt, made, as Mr. 
English told me, of bladders of sea- 
calf, stitched together with threads 
formed of the fine nerves of some ani- 
mal, which the natives expertly ply in 
their needles of bone. Both the sav- 
ages were of a middling stature, ro- 
bust, and of a brownish color: their 
ages nearly the same, about thirty. 
Their complexions had a greasy sal- 
lowness that savored much of the oil 


of seal and porpoise which they use so 
liberally. Their heads were large, 
their faces broad, their lips thick, teeth 
strong and white, cheek-bones high, 
and noses flat; their hair was long, 
black, and lank ; their shoulders large, 
and feet uncommonly small. The wo- 
man was much the comelier of the 
two. Her eyes were black, small, and 
sparkling, and most unsettled, as if 
continually meditating means of es- 
cape. She submitted to her fate with 
a very bad grace, and became so un- 
quiet in the boat that it was necessary 
to tie her feet again. 

Simon had contrived to dig a deep 
grave, in which he laid the remains of 
his faithful follower, and had com- 
menced filling in the earth and stones 
as Mr. English and I returned to the 
spot. Suddenly he threw away his 
tools, and dragged up the body of Ca- 
bot again. Grief had effectually check- 
ed his loquacity, and we were obliged 
to ask the meaning of this movement 
before he afforded us any explanation. 
“*T cannot part with him entirely,” 
said the old man. “ I'll bring home 
his skin to Sebastian for a keepsake. 
?Twill make a couvrelit for the poor 
lonely child.’? He took a sharp knife 
from his pocket, and commenced the 
operation of skinning by an incision 
along the breast, but speedily exclaim- 
ed, ‘*I can’t do it; I feel as if J was 
slaughtering him! Let some of you 
take the knife, who don’t feel as I do.” 

Two of his comrades, who were 
standing by, undertook the work, and 
Simon looked on for a while with 
mournful interest. Atlength, he came 
close to Mr. English, and asked ina 
low but earnest tone, ‘ Sir, don’t you 
think ’twould be decent and fitting to 
say a word of prayer over poor Cabot, 
before we leave him forever? ” 

Mr. English was somewhat startled ; 
but after a little time replied, ‘«* There 
is no form of prayer prescribed for 
brute animals, Simon.” 

«* Well! what signifies that? ”’ said 
the fisher, in a matter-of-fact tone. 
*‘] have heard you pray on occasion 
without book, for fellows that were 
not worth a cod’s head, that ate like 
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The Lilies of the Field. 


cormorants and drank like fishes, and 
died like boobies, knocked down by 
death for want of sense to get out of 
his way!” I, however, prevailed on 
him to postpone his petition till he ar- 
rived at home. He did not quite for- 
give Mr. English, for on a hint from 
him of the propriety of affording burial 
to the body of the savage that lay be- 
side us, he replied roughly, “ Let it 
lie there. His fellows will return, I’ll 
engage, for the sake of his boots, and 
they may eat him if they will, for what 
Icare.” So saying, he threw Cabot’s 
skin over his shoulder, and having seen 
his body fairly interred, and a large 
stone rolled over his grave, he gather- 
ed up the bow and arrows of the slain 
Esquimaux, and returned to the boat. 

These were the only remaining tro- 
phies ; for the routed party had con- 
trived to carry off the two empty ca- 
noes. The weapons were very small 
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compared to similar ones of the red 
tribes of North America. The island- 
ers have little choice of woods for 
their purpose. The bow was com- 
posed of a species of fir (probably 
larch or spruce), in three pieces ; not 
on the principle of compensation well 
known to the old English archers, who 
glued together entire lengths of yew 
and lance-wood, to balance elasticity 
by toughness,—but simply to make up 
the requisite length of the weapon, as 
if their knowledge of carpentry did 
not enable them to cut out a single 
piece of the proper size. The parts 
were attached by thongs made out of 
the sinews of the deer, which had 
been cut up fresh, and bound on tight- 
ly over the entire bow : these in dry- 
ing had shrunk exceedingly, and im- 
parted to the wretched sticks a degree 
of strength and spring that made the 
weapon tolerably effective. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 





*¢ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet 
I say unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


Sweer nurslings of the vernal skies, 

Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than mi igic in _you lies, 

on 

To fill the heart's fond vie w? 
In childhood’s sports, companions gay ,— 
In sorrow, on Life's downward way, 
How soothing !—in our last decay 
Memorials prompt and true 


Relies ye are of Eden's bowers.— 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 

As when ye crown’d the sunshine 
Of happy wanderers there 

Fall'n all beside—the world of life, 

How is it stain’d with fear and strife ! 

In Reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions rage and glare ! 


hours 


But cheerful and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 

In the world’s opening glow. 
The stars of Heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought ; 
Ye may be found if ye are sous ght, 

And as we gaze we know. 


Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 

And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow 


The birds of air before us fleet, 

They cannot brook our shame to meet— 

But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morrow 


Ye fearless in your nests abide— 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your sile mt lessons, undescrie od 
By all but lowly eyes ; 
For ye could draw the admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 
le taught us how to prize 


Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour, 
As when he paused and own'd you good ; 
His blessing on earth’s primal bower, 
Ye felt it all renew'd. 
What care ye now, if winter's storm 
Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form ? 
Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm, 
Ye fear no vexing mood 


Alas! of thousand bosoms kind, 

That daily court you and caress, 
How few the h: appy secret find 

Of your calm loveliness ! 

‘Live for to-day ! to-morrow ‘s light 
To. imorrow’s cares shall bring to sight. 
Go sleep like closing flowers at night, 

And Heaven thy morn will bless.” 
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BY DELTA. 


The fire upon the hearth is dead ; 

‘The smoke in air hath vanish’d ; 

The last long lingering look is given— 

The shuddering start—the inward moan— 

And the pilgrim on his way hath gone !—ZJsle of Palms. 





Auruoucu the belief in a divine phi- 
losophy has taught us no more to enter- 
tain the blind notions of the epicureans 
of old, that everything is the result of 
chance ; or to agree with the Stoics, 
that the revolutions of the planetary 
system decree the fates, and regulate 
the actions of mankind ; yet the vicis- 
situdes of human life, and the uncer- 
tainties of earthly hope, continue to 
be the theme of the poet’s song 
and of the philosopher’s specula- 
tions. The truth is deep; nor is it 
ever suffered to be so long uncalled 
forth from our memories, as to allow 
of its force being blunted. Striking 
and melancholy examples continually 
crowd upon us. Daily are we sum- 
moned to behold some noble aspiration 
blasted—to behold youth cut off in 
the bud—learning disappointed of its 
reward—worth suffering under the 
iron gripe of misfortune—and industry 
sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. 
These are dread and warning lessons 
to us, yet affording the surest marks 
of proof that this sublunary and dis- 
tempered world cannot be the final 
abode of man; that the seeds sown 
here will grow to maturity in a more 
genial clime ; and that the events 
which now baffle the scrutiny of our 
moral reason will yet appear to us re- 
vealed in clear and unperplexed beauty. 

The story I am now about to nar- 
rate is simple in the extreme, yet af- 
fording scope for melancholy, and, it 
is to be hoped, not unprofitable medi- 
tation. 

Robert Brown, a Scottish carrier, 
living in a remote district in the south- 
ern part of the country, contrived to 
bring up his family, consisting of five 
sons, by a course of unwearied indus- 
try and rigid economy, to an age at 
which the youngest had attained to his 


sixteenth year; a time when it was 
thought by his friends that he might 
be able to take himself as a burthen 
from off his father’s hands, and set 
about something towards his ultimate 
provision for life. 

Consistently with their humble con- 
dition in life, his brothers had all re- 
ceived the usual education of the 
Scottish peasantry, that is to say, they 
had been taught reading, writing, and 
the elements of arithmetic; and, at 
suitable ages, had been alternately 
called from school to assist in farm 
work. They were fortunate in ob- 
taining employment from the neigh- 
boring landlords ; and, though the ser- 
vants of different masters, none ol 
them were distant 
from their father’s cottage. William, 
the youngest, had been destined from 
the cradle for something superior to 
the rest. They looked far forward 
through the vista of years to him as 
the pride of their old age, and the re- 
presentative who was to carry down 
the respectability, credit, and good 
name of the family, to the succeeding 
generation. So far from the rest be- 
ing chagrined at the partiality thus 
openly they contributed, 
‘each in bis degree,” to the further- 
ance of the plan chalked out by 
their parents; judging, with honest 
pride, if William was destined to move 
in a sphere somewhat superior to their 
own, that a portion of the common ap- 
probation must necessarily be reflect- 
ed on themselves, his relations. Thus 
all were united, and amiable : no self- 
ish and groveling feelings introduced 
themselves to mar the cordiality of 
affection, or interfere with motives so 
upright and so honorable. 

The object of this concentrated 
flood of generous love was certainly 
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not an unworthy one. Having been 
born some years posterior to the other 
members of the family, he had never 
been a sharer in the youthful sports of 
his brothers, but was remembered by 
them as a favorite object on their 
Saturday evening meetings at their fa- 
ther’s cottage. The frame of William 
was by no means so robust as that of 
the rest ; and his dark glossy hair only 
set off more plainly the pale and some- 
what sallow hue of his complexion. 
From both of these circumstances, his 
comparative youth and his compara- 
tive delicacy of constitution, he ran 
a considerable chance of being what 
is commonly termed a spoiled child. 
He had, of course, contracted from in- 
dulgence a waywardness of disposi- 
tion, which, however, by his innate mo- 
desty and good sense, was kept with- 
in very excusable limits, and soon wore 
entirely away as the forwardness of 
boyhood began to subside into the 
more pensive thoughtfulness of ad- 
vancing years. 

After having exhausted all the 
means of instruction which an adja- 
cent town supplied, he was obliged to 
have recourse to the grammar school 
of a neighboring parish, about four 
miles distant from his home. Fortwo 
years, neither summmer’s heat nor win- 
ter’s snow were fora day allowed to 
frustrate his walking thither. He ne- 
ver returned till late in the afternoon ; 
sometimes the evening star was the 
herald of his epproach ; and, during 
the brief days, towards the end, or 
about the commencement of the year, 
darkness was set in before his face 
glimmered by the bickering fire of his 
parental hearth. Habits of temperance 
had been familiar to him all his days. 
Some cheese and oaten cake, regular- 
ly deposited in his satchel, served him 
for dinner, during the interval of school 
hours, after mid-day ; and these he 
ate walking about, or reclining upon 
the turf; but the warm tea and toast 
always awaited his evening arrival, 
and were set before him with all a mo- 
ther’s mindfulness and punctuality. 

He was diligent at his books; and, 
being endowed by nature with good 


parts, he made a very fair and promis- 
ing progress. He had none of that 
intellectual cleverness which makes 
advances by sudden fits and starts, 
and then relapses into apathy and idle- 
ness ; but his steady industry, his atten- 
tion, and his assiduity, gave omens fa- 
vorable to his success, while his gentle 
and conciliating manners gained bim 
not only the love of his schoolfellows, 
but the esteem of his instructer. 

It was now evident, that, from 
the pains and expense taken in re- 
gard to his education, he was destined 
for the pulpit, that climax of the ho- 
nors and distinctions ever aimed at by 
a poor but reputable Scottish family. 
Years of rigid economy had passed, 
almost without affording any hope as 
to the ultimate success and attainment 
of their laudable end. 

His destination, almost unknown to 
himself, having been thus early fixed, 
it was resolved that he should be sent 
to Edinburgh to attend the college 
there, professedly as a student of divi- 
nity. The expense resulting from 
this resolution bore hard upon their 
slender circumstances ; but they were 
determined still farther to exert them- 
selves, indulging the fond hope that, 
one day or other, they would reap the 
reward of their honorable endeavors 
in the prosperity of their son. 

To the university he set off, amid 
the iil-concealed tears of some and the 
open and hearty blessings of all—so 
much were they attached to one, who 
till that day had never been even more 
temporarily separated from them—with 
many acaution, perhaps little required, 
to guard against the contaminations of 
the capital,—scarcely thinking, in their 
simple minds, that the slender means 
allowed him were barely sufficient for 
necessary purposes, without indulging 
in any uncalled for luxury ; and that 
gold is the only key that fits Pleasure’s 
casket. 

He found himself seated inthe Scot- 
tish metropolis in a cheap but snug and 
comfortable lodging, and encompassed 
by other sights and sounds than those 
that he had been accustomed to. The 
change struck on his heart with a low 
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deep feeling of despondency, which a 
little time, conjoined with the urba- 
nity and kindness of all around 
him, was sufficient to dissipate. 
The immense mass of lofty and ma- 
jestic buildings, exhibiting their roofs 
in widening circles around him, and 
stretching far away like the broken 
billows of an ocean, created thoughts 
of tumult, discord, and perplexity, 
when contrasted with the serene beau- 
ty of the calm pastoral district which he 
had left ; and, amid the nightly crowd of 
population which engirded him, a sense 
of his own individual insignificance fell 
with a crushing weight on his spirit. 
The deeply engrafted strength of vir- 
tue and religion, however, at length 
prevailed, restoring to his mind its 
usual buoyancy, and he began to see 
objects in the same degree of relative 
value, but with a widely enlarged 
scope of sensation. He set about his 
studies with vigor and alacrity; and, 
keeping in recollection the circum- 
stances of his relatives, he determined 
not only to avoid all unnecessary ex- 
penses, but to exercise the most rigid 
economy. Few hours were allowed to 
sleep, and almost no time allotted to 
exercise and recreation. The hopes 
his family entertained he determined 
should not be frustrated, nor the con- 
fidence they reposed in him be shown 
erroneous by any negligence on his 
part; while, by persevering with assi- 
duity and ardor, he trusted, sooner 
than they expected, to relieve them 
of the burthen of his support,—a 
burthen which he knew could not 
fail to press heavy on them all, howe- 
ver cheerfully supported. 

In a course of the utmost econo- 
my, sobriety, and temperance, anx- 
iously endeavoring to allow no oppor- 
tunity of improvement to slip by unim- 
proved, the winter season wore 
through, and left behind on his heart 
very few causes for self disapprobation. 

Towards the end of April, the pale 
student returned to the cottage of his 
father. Worn out by unwearied and 
unremitting stadies, the vernal gales of 
the country came like a balsam to re- 
animate his flagging spirits; and the 
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hopes, that the object of so much 
exertion and care would be ultimately 
crowned with success, gained a strong 
hold on the mind it had threatened al- 
most to forsake. In the crowd of the 
city he felt too deeply his own insigni- 
ficance ; an isolated stranger, poor, and 
unknown to all, striving, with a fever- 
ish hope, at rewards most likely to be 
carried away by more powerful inte- 
rests. But here he felt a grain of 
self-importance return to elevate his 
fallen thoughts. The budding haw- 
thorn, the singing birds, and the blue 
sky, were all delightful, and he began 
to lose his own bosom fears in the 
general exultation of nature. 

The first ebullience of parental joy 
at his return, together with the con- 
gratulations of his affectionate bre- 
thren, having gradually subsided, few 
days were indeed allowed for idle re- 
creation ; and the same industrious 
course was persevered in. Of the cot- 
tage, which consisted of three apart- 
ments, one of which served for kitch- 
en, another was entirely set apart for 
William, that no interruptions might 
at any time disturb him. In the sum- 
mer mornings he was up with the lark, 
but he closed not his book with her 
evening song. His studies were car- 
ried far into the silence of the night, 
and the belated traveller never failed 
to mark the taper gleaming from the 
window of his apartment. 

Summer mellowed into autumn, 
which, with its fruitage, flowers, and 
yellow cornfields, also passed away ; 
and again the hoar-frost lay whitely at 
morning on the wall of the little gar- 
den. ‘Towards the end of October, 
our student a second time set out on 
his journey to Edinburgh. 

The life of a college student is not 
one of incident or variety. Day after 
day calls him to the same routine of 
employment, and week is only known 
from week by the intervention of Sab- 
bath repose. Suflice it, therefore, to 
say, that the second season past away 
like the first, in frugal living and inde- 
fatigable exertion, and left our hero, 
at its close, the same uncorrupted, sim- 
ple-hearted, and  generous-minded 
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youth, as when he first left the sha- 
dow of his father’s door. His dress 
and his manners were very little alter- 
ed. Amid the hum and the bustle of 
thousands, wealthy, and toiling after 
wealth, he was an individual apart, a 
hermit standing on the rock, and listen- 
ing to the roar of life’s billowy ocean, 
but Jaunching not his bark on its dim 
and dangerous waters. 

His delicacy made him feel, acutely, 
that the expenses he had unavoid- 
ably incurred must weigh heavily on 
those upon whose open, but necessari- 
ly circumscribed bounty, he depended. 
It was therefore agreed on, at his own 
suggestion, to opena school for a sea- 
son in some one of the neighboring vil- 
lages. He hoped, by this means, to 
be enabled to raise a small fund for 
future exigencies, and to be indebted 
to his own industry for what necessity 
obliged him to be dependent for on the 
bounty of others. Alas! this com- 
mendable design was but the protract- 
ing of a course of study, already too se- 
vere for his tender and delicate con- 
stitution. 

The scheme was, however, imme- 
diately acted on. A school in the vil- 
lage of Lochievale was opened, and 
everything, in a brief space, succeeded 
to the utmost of his expectations; for 
the school-room speedily began to fill, 
and by a conscientious discharge of 
his duty to his pupils the affection of 
their parents began to flow towards 
him. Although the quarterly pay- 
ments were small, he contrived to lay 
aside by much the larger part. From 
the natural timidity of his disposition, 
conjoined with the fear of making ac- 
quaintances which might lead him in- 
to expenses, he lived almost alone, 
spending the leisure of bis afternoons 
in walking with his book in his hand 
through the fields. His evenings pass- 
ed over in. solitary study. 

Not long after his settlement, Mr. 
Allan, a farmer of some consideration 
in the neighborhood, requested him to 
devote an hour or two daily to the 
tuition of his boys. Inevery point of 
view this was a favorable circum- 
stance forhim. His labors were hand 


somely remunerated, and an intro- 
duction secured for him into a well- 
informed and rather elegant circle. 

The family in whose house he lodg- 
ed were little removed above the or- 
der of peasantry, but remarkable not 
only for their cleanliness, and the com- 
fort of their dwelling, but for that inte- 
grity in their small concerns, and de- 
vout feeling of religious truth, still so 
frequently found united to narrow 
circumstances in the nooks and bye- 
ways of Scotland, and constituting 
certainly not the least valuable gem in 
the coronal of her honor. Here he 
was regarded with looks of love; and 
his minutest wants attended to with 
that scrupulous zeal which can only be 
expected from parental tenderness. 
He was regarded not only as a member 
of the family, but looked up to as 
something that was above them, doing 
honor to their dwelling. Every pos- 
sible care was taken to render his 
situation as agreeable as possible to 
him, and his health was inquired after, 
by the kind inmates, with the most 
anxious and affectionate solicitude. 

But the dark work was begun with- 
in, and the canker which was to 
destroy the rose of health was already 
committing dreadful ravages. He 
uttered no complaint ; and if pain was 
felt its pangs were unacknowledged. 
A lanzour of the eye, an unusual 
paleness of the face, and the bursting 
forth of large drops of perspiration on 
the least exertion,were the only indica- 
tions of declining health. The school 
was attended to as usual, not an hour 
was sacrificed to his weakness, and 
day succeeded day, and weck followed 
week, without relaxation and without 
amendment. This could not last. 
The interregnum between receding 
health and approaching disease is 
generally of short duration, and the 
vacant throne is greedily seized on 
either by the angel or the demon. 

He was getting gradually worse, 
gradually weaker. He had tried all 
those little remedies commonly pre- 
scribed for coughs, without advantage, 
and in secret. What was next to be 
done? Hehardly knew. The school 
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could no longer be continued, as he 
was unable to leave his room. After 
so much reluctant delay, a medical 
practitioner was cousulted. 

On inquiry it was found that for 
some weeks he had been expectorating 
blood—he had nocturnal perspirations, 
hectic flushes, and almost incessant 
cough. His appetite was gone, and 
his whole frame in disorder. Poor 
William, however, said that he ‘ hop- 
ed he should soon be better, and able 
to persevere with his school.” A 
week passed over, and matters were 
rapidly getting worse ; yet it was not 
without reiterated persuasions that the 
pale scholar could be persuaded to 
return for a season to the home of his 
fathers. 

We must not omit, that during his 
confinement every attention was paid 
to William by the family of the Allans, 
and such small luxuries as his state 
seemed to require were sent by them 
unsolicited. Mr. Allan himself re- 
peatedly called on him; and one 
afternoon, as Miss Mary had walked 
as far as the village, she summoned 
up resolution to inquire at the door. 
William heard her voice, and requested 
her to come in. As he sat in a large 
stuffed chair, propped with pillows, 
his appearance evidently shocked her; 
and when she wished to speak to him, 
her voice swelled in her throat. He 
extended his hand to her, and told her 
he would soon be better ; but his long 
thin fingers thrilled her to the heart by 
their touch. She stood for a minute 
beside him, and after again shaking 
hands with him, departed. 

It was noted by the servants, that 
Miss Mary happened to be always the 


first to receive the communications of 


the messenger sent to the village of 
Lochievale. It was also remarked, 
that the tidings, whether favorable or 
otherwise, could be read in a counte- 
nance not yet hardened by artifice to 
belie the feelings of the heart. 

Home he returned at length. To 
paint the distress of the family, on 
that occasion, at such a reappearance 
of one whom they had loved so tender 
Jy, and for whom they had done, and 
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were yet willing to do so much, were 
a heart-rending and melancholy task. 
As he entered the door, the mother 
rushed out to embrace her weak and 
emaciated son ; and, throwing her arms 
around his neck, kissed his pale cheek 
with an agony of tenderness, while the 
tears, ia spite of opposition, gushed in 
burning over her furrowed 
cheeks to the ground. The father 
grasped him by the hand, and support- 
ed him, with cheering words, into the 
apartment which of old he had inha- 
bited. It had been but little osed 
since he had last been its occupier ; 
and the neat, clean, but plain furniture 
remained almost as he had lett it. 
He was put to bed after the fatigue 
of travel, and every heart in that house 
was sorrowful ; the poor scholars, 
at the distress too visible on his return, 
and all else at the cloud of fate which 
lowered over him. His brothers, as 
they dropped in one after another 
from the fields, approached affection- 
ately to the bedside, and taking his 
long thin fingers in their toil-hardened 
hands, lamented his case, but cheered 
him with many a word of comfort, 
which almost belied themselves, from 
the uncertain tone in which they were 
uttered. And no wonder, for the 
alteration in his appearance was dread 
ful; and it was evident to the least 
observant glance that the poor young 
man was far gone in a consumption. 


drops 


For some weeks, the change of au 
and the sight of so many countenanees 
so anxiously interested in his wellare, 
seemed to work a favorable change ; 
and the gloom on his spirits began 
gradually to subside. In the sunny 
forenoons, a chair was placed for him 
in the little garden behind the house 
The spot commanded an extensive 
view of the country ; and it amused 
him to look on the jolly reapers in the 
neighboring field, and listen to their 
simple music, while gathering in the 
yellow harvest treasures. Around 
him there were many tall ash trees, 
well remembered in the thoughts of 
other years. ‘The gooseberry bushes, 
each of which familiar to his 
memory, had shed their fruits, and 
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were beginning to shed their leaves; 
but on the later currants, some depend- 
ing red and white strings were still 
visible. The summer flowers were 
disappearing ; but the more hardy 
roots, the spearmint, the thyme, the 
southernwood, and gillyflowers, sent 
forth to the autumnal air “a faint de- 
caying smell.’? The bee-hive, in the 
corner of the hedgerow, was still unre- 
moved, and the buzz of its never idle 
inhabitants filled the whole air with a 
continual pleasant = murimur. The 
birds were all singing amid the beauty 
of nature, and, ever and anon, the lark, 
rising up on twinkling wings, sent a 
fainter and fainter note from its reced- 
ing elevation. 

So many agreeable images, so much 
affectionate attention, soothed the 
wounds that no earthly medicine could 
heal. In a short time, debility ren- 
dered him completely bed-rid ; and the 
tyrant of the human race betokened 
his approach ‘by many a drear forbod- 
ing sign.”” 

It was one evening, when all the 
brothers had dropt in, one after 
another, that symptoms of rapid disso- 
lution showed themselves. ‘They sat 
down in silence around the hearth, 
and looked frequently, first at Wil- 
liam, and then at each other, while at 
intervals the fortitude of manhood 
could not forbear a half-stifled sob. 
They saw that the curtain of death 
would soon be let down over eyes so 
beloved; and many a hurried glance 
of affection, and the agitated counte- 
nance and the quivering hand, seemed 
to say, in silent eloquence, ‘‘ would to 
God I could die in my _ brother’s 
stead!” 

William was not insensible to the 
afflicting scene around him. He told 
them to bear up, and assured them 
that he suffered neither pain of body 
or mind. ‘* Heaven is wise in all 
its decrees,’ said the dying youth ; 
**mourn not much for me; we shall, | 
trust, meet allagainin heaven. I only 
set out on my journey a little while be- 
fore you. [feel that I have been much, 
too much of a burthen to you all— ”’ 

Here he was ecagezly interrupted 
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by all of them, who conjured him not 
to speak in that manner, and that it 
was almost unkind of him to do so. 

‘*Well,”’ continued William, “I 
feel your affection as I ought. The 
reward hath not perished, and shall 
not be taken away, though now God 
calls upon me to leave you.”’ 

He then requested his father to read 
to him the latter part of the 15th chap. 
of Ist Corinthians, which he did with 
a composed and steady voice, amid the 
silent tears of his children, and the 
frequent sobs of the almost heart-bro- 
ken mother, who leant with her face 
on the bed-clothes, holding in hers the 
emaciated hand of her son. The soul 
of a mother only can comprehend the 
depth and the agony of her sufferings 
at that hour, when called on to part 
with her last born—the Benjamin of 
her small household. 

In a short time, his exhaustion was 
so great that his efforts to speak were 
unavailing, and he feil into a gentle 
slumber, from which he never awoke ; 
breathing his soul out upon the silent 
midnight, without a groan, 

However much the stroke of death 
may be expected, it never arrives with- 
out a violent shock to the feelings of 
all around. Here the grief was deep, 
but it was not upbraiding, and every 
pang was tempered by the gentle con- 
solations of christianity. 

The sorrowful news were commu- 
nicated to the inhabitants of Lochie- 
vale, and, amid the regrets of many a 
grieving parent, bright tears fell from 
the eyes of childhood, at the thoughts 
of their kind instructer’s death. Fora 
time, with the buoyancy of feeling in- 
cident to their years, they had consi- 
dered the few first days of play as 
favorable and fortunate. Feeling the 
pleasurable effects, they forgot the 
melancholy cause. But now “the 
hope deferred ’’ was taken away; and 
nothing but uncertainty and doubt was 
left in its place. They looked on the 
shut-up windows and closed door of 
ihe school-house with a mingled feel- 
ing of curiosiiy and The 
more affectionate said to each other, 
‘our master will never hear our lessons 


regret. 
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any more ; they are going to lay him in 
the church-yard ; we shall never see 
him again ;—while the more selfish- 
minded busied themselves with con- 
jectures about him who should come 
to them in his stead. 
childhood are of short duration; the 
heart is then like the softened wax, 
which takes all impressions; the one 
obliterates the other, and the last, 
whatever be its import, is still the 
deepest. 

Not so evanescent was the melan- 
choly at the home of the Allans. The 
two boys who had been under his 
charge spoke often of him as their 
kind master to Miss Mary, who seldom 
answered them but with a stifled ac- 
cent, and an involuntary tear in her 
eye. That, almost unconsciously to 
herself, some impression had been 
made on her heart, was evident. The 
feelings periiaps were reciprocal, for 
William had never mentioned her but 
in terms of deep respect, mingled 
with something of tenderness and ad- 
miration; but the wide gulph that 
separated them prevented him from 
having ever for a moment indulged 
one dearer hope. 

Certain it is, from whatever cause 
it might arise, that the health of Mary 
Allan declined rapidly, even to a state 
of the utmost delicacy ; and the cheer- 
ful lively girl could hardly be recog- 
nised in the pale, emaciated, but still 
beautiful features, over which the ray 
of pleasure now seldom shot even a 
transient gleam. But Time, the grand 
physician of all human troubles, by 
slow but sure degrees began the 
healing of the wound so af_lictingly 
felt by her and by the whole cottage 
family. Though, after the first burst 
of sorrow was over, each turned to 
his wonted avocation, yet the main- 
spring of activity was felt to be bro- 
ken ; and the heart often refuses for a 
long period to mould itself for the 
reception of new feelings and altered 
objects. Life assumes a different as- 
pect ; and the thoughts are often tardy 
to accommodate themselves to change, 
and its inevitable concomitants. 

The remaining brothers met in the 
cottage of their parents, as heretofore, 
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on the Saturday evenings, and for a 
long time the blank was felt—a chair 
was unoccupied—a beloved face was 
absent ; but resignation to the decrees 
of Providence at length triumphed 
over the yearnings of natural affection. 
The father, on whose temples the few 
remaining hairs were changed to white, 
read the portion of Scripture with 
accustomed gravity, from ‘ the big 
ha’ bible ; ” and exhibited a lesson to 
all around of noble, steadfast, and un- 
shrinking piety. 

The books, the papers, and every- 
thing that had belonged to William, 
were preserved by his relations with 
an affectionate regard, amounting 
almost to veneration ; and, in a short 
time, a plain tombstone was erected 
at the head of the turf under which 
his ashes Jay, inscribed simply with 
his name and age. 

As the church was at more thana 
mile’s distance from the cottage, the 
family usually spent the intervals 
between the forenoon and the after- 
noon service in loitering about the 
burial-ground. Around the grave of 
William often were the whole remain- 
ing family observed, seated in the 
sunshine upon the daisied turf, with 
their open bibles in their hands, 

The health of Miss Allan gradually 
recovered its former tone; but the 
shock she had sustained threw a sha- 
dow of change over her whole cha- 
racter. A degree of thoughtfulness 
and pensive grace hung around her 
looks and motions, softening down 
sorrow to resignation, and gaiety to 
cheerfulness. She grew more pas- 
sionately fond of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, and enjoyed a serene 
pleasure in solitary walks. Some- 
times, in the light of the setting sun, 
when an azure shadow hung over the 
hills, when the clouds were tipped 
with refulgent glory, and the note of 
the blackbird—** most musical, most 
melancholy ”’—burst on the ear from 
the neighboring coppice, the cye of 
the passenger has, unawares, intruded 
on the privacy of her grief, as she 
stood silently gazing on the grave of 
him who had gone up before her into 
heaven. 
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FIRST AND LAST. 


By Miss Mary Anne Browne. 





NO. VI.—THE 


Tre yY stood together within her hall, 
"T'was the sweet hour of the eve ning’s fall ; 

The sunset glow through the window came, 

And the crimson curtains threw back the 
flame, 

And lent a flush to the floor of stone 

Like that which love o’er her cheek had 
thrown. 

Her de licate hand Jay on his arm, 

And ’ tw as strong to bind as a ’ wizard’ 8 
charm ; 

For how could he shake off that hand 

That clasp'd him like a lily band, 

As fair, as tender, and as weak ? 

There was a tear on her burning cheek, 

And in his hand was a wreathed dark ¢ url, 

Clasp'd by a loop of gold and pearl— 

It was her first gift, an amulet 

That should forbid him to forget : 

A glance on such a tress might bring 

The heart from its wildest wandering. 


They parted—he for Palestine, 

To fight for the cause of the holy shrine, 

Yet half regretting to leave behind 

That heart where the holiest thouglits 
were shrined ; 

And many a time, in the battle strife, 

When the infidel seem'd to have bought 
his life, 

He would look on her gift, 
gift, 

And then again his arm would lift, 

New nerved for her, and never fail'd 


her first dear 


THE 


North (blowing a boatswain’s whis- 
tle). —Gentlemen—look here! (A 
noble young Newfoundlander 
bounding into the Arbor.) Allow me, 
friend, to introduce you to O’Bronre. 

Shepherd.—Aye—Ill shake paws 
wi’ you, my gran’ fallow; and though 
it’s as true among dowgs as men, that 
he’s a clever chiel that kens his ain 
father, yet as sure as wee Jamie’s mine 
ain, are you auld Bronte’s son. You’ve 
gotten the verra same identical shake 


comes 


o’ the paw—the verra same identical 
wag o’ the tail. Your chowks the 
same—like him too, as Shakspeare 
says, “ dew-lapped like Thessaw lian 
bills.” The same braid, smooth, tri- 
angular ears, hanging doon aneath 
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To conquer, howsoe’er assail’d. 

She went to a convent, that lent its power 
To shield this fair young orphan flower, 
Till he should return to bid it rest, 

More dearly cherish'd, in his breast 


Alas! alas ! a dark change came 

Over the fate of that gentle dame ; 

Wherefore she wither’d none could tell,— 

Yet in the quiet convent cell 

The blight had reach’d her; her sweet 
cheek grew 

Ilectic and clear in its healthless hue ; 

ler dark eye took a wandering light, 

Like a vagrant meteor of the night, 

Glancing on all, settling on none ; 

Her hand grew thin, and her rose lip wan, 

And, worse than all, the rich dark hair 

Was blanch'’d by the snow of some untold 
eare. 


Hle came again—he came all warm 
With love and hope—but her fading form 
Was wither’d too much tor even the dew 
Of love its freshness to renew. 

She gave him a curl of her hair—'twas 
gray— 

Her last fond gift—she died that day. 

Ile fell not then; but he went again 

To seek his death on a battle-plain > 

And when they found him midst the slain, 

Her first bright gift was closely prest, 

Twined with her last, to his bleeding 
breast 
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your chafts; and the same still, 

rene, smilin’, and = sagacious een. 
Bark! man—bark! let us hear you 
bark—Aye, that’s the verra key that 
Bronte barked on whenever “ his blood 
and heart beat high:”’ and 
year or 


was up 
I’se warrant that in anither 
less, in a street-row, like your sire 
you'll clear the causeway o’ a clud 0’ 
curs, and carry the terror o’ your name 
frac the Auld to the New Flesh-mar- 
ket; though, tak my advice, ma dear 
O’Bronte, and, except when circum- 
stances imperiously demand war, be 
thou—thou jewel of a Jowler—a lover 
of peace ! 

English Opium-Eater.—I am desi- 
rous, Mr. Hogg, of cultivating the ac- 
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quaintance—nay, I hope of forming 
the friendship—of that noble animal. 
Will you permit him to—— 

Shepherd.—Gaung your wa’s, O’ 
Bronte, and speak till the English 
Opium-Eater. Ma faith! You hae 
nae need o’ droogs to raise your ani- 
mal speerits, or hichen your imagina- 
tion. What’n intensity o’ life !—But 
where’s he been syne he was puppied, 
Mr. North? 

North.—On board a whaler. No 
education like a trip to Davis’s Straits. 

Shepherd.—He’|l have speeld, I’se 
warrant him, mony an iceberg—and 
worried mony a seal—aiblins a walrus, 
or sea-lion. But are ye no feard 0’ 
his rinnin’ awa’ to sea? 

North. — The spirit of his sire, 
James, has entered into him, and he 
would lie, till he was a skeleton, upon 
my grave. 

Shepherd.—Ii canna be denied, sir, 
that you hae an unaccoontable power 
o’ attachin’ to you, no only dowgs, but 
men, women, and children. I’ve ne- 
ver dooted but that you maun hae some 
magical poother, that you blaw in 
amang their hair—na, intill their verra 
lugs and een—imperceptible fine as the 
motes i’ the sun—and then there’s nae 
resistance, but the sternest whig saft- 
ens afore you, the roots o’ the Radical 
relax, and a’ distinctions o’ age, sex, 
and pairty—the last the stubbornest 
and dourest o’ a’—fade awa’ intil un- 
distinguishable confusion—and them 
that’s no in the secret o’ your gla- 
moury, fear that the end o’ the warld’s 
at haun’. 

Tickler.—As I am a Christian—— 

Shepherd.—You a Christian ! 

Tickler.—Mr. De Quincey 
given O’Bronte a box of opium. 

Shepherd.—What? Has the dowg 
swallowed the spale-box o’ pills 2. We 
maun make him throw it up. 

E. O.-E.—The most monstrous and 
ignominious ignorance reigns among 
all the physicians of Europe, respect- 
ing the powers and properties of the 
Poppy. 

Shepherd.—I wush in this case, sir, 
that the poppy mayna pruve ower 
poorfu’ for the puppy, and that the 


has 
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dowg’s no adead man. Wull ye take 
your bible-oath that he bolted the box? 
E. 0.-E.—Mr. Hogg, I never could 
see any sufficient reason why, in aci- 
vilized and Christian country, an oath 
should be administered even to a wit- 
ness ina court of justice. Without 
any formula, Truth is felt to be sacred 
—nor will any words weigh 
Shepherd.—You’re for upsettin’ the 
haill frame o’ ceevil society, sir, and 
bringin’? back on this kintra a’ the 
horrors o’? the French Revolution. 
The power o’ an oath lies no in the 
Reason, but in the Imagination. Rea- 
son tells that simple affirmation or de- 
nial should be aneuch atween man and 
man. But Reason canna bind, or, if 
she do, Passion snaps the chain. For 
ilka passion, sir, even a passion for a 
bead or a button, is as strong as 
Sampson burstin’ the wythies. But 
Imagination can bind, for she ca’s on 
her Flamin’ Ministers—The Fears ; 
—they palsy-strike the arm that would 
disobey the pledged lips—and thus 
oaths are dreadfu’ as Erebus and the 
gates o’ hell.—But see what ye hae 
done, sir,—only look at O’ Bronte. 
[ O’ Bronte sallies from the Arbor— 
goes driving head over heels through 





among the flower-beds, tearing up 
pinks and carnations with his mouth 
and paws, and, finally, makes re- 
peated aitempts to climb up a tree. 
E. O.-E.—No such case is record 
ed in the medical books—and very im- 
portant conclusions may be drawn from 
an accurate observation of the pheno- 
mena now exhibited by a distinguished 
member of the canine species, under 
such a dose of opium as would proba- 
bly send Mr. Coleridge himself to—- 
Shepherd.—His lang hame—or Mr. 
De Qunshy either,—though I should 
be loth to lose sic a poet as the ane, 
and sic a philosopher as the ither—or 
sic a dowg as O’Bronte. But look at 
him speelin’ up the apple-tree like the 
auld serpent! He’s thinkin’ himsell, 
in the delusion o’ the droog, a wild- 
cat or a bear, and has clean forgotten 
his origin. Deil tak me gin I ever 
saw the match o’ that! He’s gotten 
up; and ’s lying a’ his length on the 
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branch, as if he were streekin’ him- 
sell out to sleep on the ledge o’ a 
brigg! What thocht’s gotten intill 
his head noo? He’s for herryin’ the 
goldfinch’s nest amang the verra tap- 
most blossoms !—Aye, my lad, that 
was a thud! 

[O’ Bronte, who has fallen from the 
pippin, recovers his feet—storms the 
Arbor—upsets the table, with all the 
bottles, glasses, and plates, and then, 
dashing through the glass front-door 
of the Lodge, disappears with a crash 
into the interior. 

E. O.-E.—Miraculous ! 

Shepherd.—-A hairy hurricane !— 
What think ye, sir, o’ the Scorrisn 
Opium-Eater ? 

E. O.-E.—I1 hope it is not hydro- 
phobia. 

Tickler.—He manifestly imagines 
himself at the whaling, and is off with 
the harpooners. 

Shepherd.—A vision o? blubber ’s 
in his sowle. Oh! that he cou’d gie 
the warld his Confessions ! 

E. O.-E.—Mr. Hogg, how am I to 
understand that insinuation, sir? 

Shepherd.—Ony way you like. But, 
did ever onybody see a philosopher sae 
passionate ? Be cool—be cool. 

Tickler.—See, see, see ! 

[O’ Bronte, 

Like a glory from afar, 
Like a re-appearing star, 

Comes spanging back into the cool 
of the evening, with Cyprus, North’s 
unique male torloise-shell cat, in his 
mouth, followed by John and Betty, 
broom-and-spit-armed, wilh other 
domestics in-the disiance. 

North.—Drop Cyprus, you villain ! 
Drop Cyprus, you villain! I say, you 
villain, drop Cyprus—or I will brain 
you with Crutch ! 

[ O’Bronte turns a deaf ear to all re- 
monstrances, and continues his cat- 
carrying. career through flower, 
fruit, and kitchen gardens — the 
crutch having sped afler him in vain, 
and upset a bee-hive. 
Tickler.—Demme—I'm off. 

[Makes himself scarce. 

North.—Was that thunder ? 

Shepherd.—Bees—bees—bees! In- 


til the Arbor—intil the Arbor—Oh ! 
that it had a door wi’ a hinge, and a 
holt in the inside! Hoo the swarm’s 
ragin? wud! The hummin’ heavens 
is ower het to haud them—and if ae 
leader chances to cast his ee hither, 
we are lost. For let but ane set the 
example, and in a moment there ‘Il be 
a charge o’ bagnets. 

E. O.-E.—In the second book of 
his Georgics, Virgil, at once poet and 
naturalist—and indeed the two cha- 
racters are, | believe, uniformly unit- 
ed—beautifully treats of the economy 
of bees, and I remember one passage— 

Shepherd.—They’re after Tickler— 
they’re after Tickler—like a cloud 0’ 
Cossacks or Polish Lancers—a’ them 
that’s no settlin’ on the crutch. And 
see—see a division—the left o’ the 
army—is bearin’ doon on O’Bronte. 
He'll sune liberate Ceeprus. 

Tickler (sub tegmine fagi).—Mur- 
der—murder—inurder ! 

Shepherd.—Aye, you may roar— 
that’s nae flea-bitin’, nor midge-bitin’ 
neither—na, it’s waur than wasps—for 
wasps’ stings hae nae barbs, but bees’ 
have—and sae they curl theirsells up 
upon the wound, be it on haun, neck, 
or face, and, demon-like, spend their 
vitality in the sting, till the venom 
gangs dirlin’ to your verra heart. But 
I’m amaist sorry for Mr. Tickler—for 
he’ll be murdered outricht by the in- 
secks—although he in a mainner de- 
served it for rinnin’ awa’, and no 
sharin’? the common danger wi’ the 
rest at the mouth of the Arbor. If he 
escapes wi’ his life, we maun ca’ a 
court-martial, and hae him brock for 
cooardice. Safe us—he’s comin’ here, 
wi’ the haill bike about his head !— 
Let us rin—let us rin! Let us rin for 
our lives ! 

[ The Shepherd is off and away. 

North.—What! and be broke for 
cowardice ? Let us die at our posts 
like men. 

E. O.-E.—1 have heard Mr.Words- 
worth deliver an opinion, respecting 
the courage, or rather the cowardice, 
of poets, which at the time, I confess, 
seemed to me to be unwarranted by 





any of the accredited phenomena of 
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the poetical character. It was to this 
effect. (Mr. De Quincey here very 
calmly states the opinion of Mr. 
Wordsworth, but in so diffuse a man- 
ner as to prevent our inserting it. He 
then, like a true philosopher, conti- 
nues :) But I rather suspect, Mr. 
North, that I am this moment stung 
by one of those insects, behind the 
ear, and in among the roots of the 
hair, nor do I think that the creature 
has yet disengaged—or rather disen- 
tangled itself from the nape—for I feel 
it struggling about the not—I trust— 
immedicable wound—the bee being 
scarcely distinguishable, while I place 
my finger on the spot, from the swell- 
ing round the puncture made by its 
sting, which, judging from the pain, 
must have been surcharged with—nay, 
steeped in venom. The pain is indeed 
most acute—and approaches to an- 
guish—I had almost said, agony. 

North.—Bruise the bee ‘ even on 
the wound himself has made.”? Tis 
the only specific.—Any alleviation of 
agony ? 

E. O.-E.—A shade. The analysis 
of such pain as I am now sufiering— 
or say rather, enduring 
{ Tickler and the Shepherd, after hav- 

ing in vain sought sheller among lie 

shrubs, come flying demented to- 
wards the Arbor. 

Tickler and Shepherd.—Murder ! 
—murder !—murder ! 

E. O.-E.—Each encircled, as to 
his forehead, with a living crown—a 
murmuring bee-diadem, worthy of 
Aristzus. 

North.—Gentlemen, if you mingle 
yourselves with us, I will shoot you 
both dead upon the spot with this 
fowling-piece. 

Shepherd.—What’n a foolin’-picce ! 
Oh! sir, but you’re cruel ! 





{ Tickler lies down, and rolls himself 


on a plat. 

North.—Destruction to 
onion-seed ! James! into 
house. 

Shepherd.—-I hae tried it thrice— 
but John and Betty hae barred them- 
selves in against the swarm. Oh! dear 
me—I’m exhowsted—sae let me lie 
down and dee beside Mr. Tickler! 


a bed of 
the tool- 
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[ The Shepherd lies down beside Mr. 

Tickler. 

E. O.-E.—If any proof were want- 
ing that I am more near-sighted than 
ever, it would be that I do not see in 
all the air, or round the luminous 
temples of Messrs. Tickler and Hogg, 
one single bee in motion or at rest. 

North.—They have all deserted 
their stations, and made a simultaneous 
attack on O’Bronte. Now, Cyprus, 
run for your life! 

Shepherd (raising his head),.—oo 
he’s devoorin’ them by hunders !— 
Look, Tickler. 

Tickler.—My eyes, James, 
bunged up—and I’m flesh-blind. 

Shepherd.—Noo they’re yokin’ to 
Ceeprus! His tail’s as thick wi’ pain 
and rage as my arm. Hear till him 
caterwaulin’ like a haill roof-fu’! Ma 
stars, he’ll gang mad, and O’ Bronte ’Il 
gang mad, and we’ll a’ gang mad the- 
gither, and the garden “Il be ae great 
madhouse, and we’ll tear ane anither 
to pieces, and eat ane anither up stoop 
and roop, and a’ that “Il be left 0’ us 
in the mornin’ “Il be some bloody 
tramplin’? up and doon the beds, and 
that “il be a catastrophe waur, if pos- 
sible, than that of Sir Walter’s Ayrshire 
Tragedy—and Mr. Murray ‘il melo- 
dramateeze us in a peece ca’d the 
** Bluidy Battle o’ the and 
pit, boxes and gallery ‘Ila’ be crooded 
to suffocation for a hunder nights at 
haill price, to behold swoopin’ alang 
the stage the Last o’ tHe Nocres 


are 


} —o 
Bees ; 


Ampnosians !!! 

BE. O.-E.—Then indeed will the 
‘¢ waiety of nations be eclipsed,’’—sun, 
moon and stars may resign their 


commission in the sky, and old Nox 
re-ascend, never more to be dislodged 
from the usurpation of the effaced, 
obliterated, and extinguished universe. 
Shepherd.—Nae need 0° exaggera 
tion. But sure eneuch, | wudna’, for 
anither year, in that case, ensure the 
life o? the Solar System.—( Rising 
up.) Whare’s a’ the bees? 
North.—The hive 
minated. Youand ‘Tickler have slain 
your dozens and your tens of dozens 
—O’ Bronte has swallowed some scores 
—Cyprus made no bones of his allow 


is almost exter 
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ance—and Mr. De Quincey put to 
death—one. So much for the kiiled. 
The wounded you may see crawling 
in all directions, dazed and dusty ; 
knitting their hind legs together, and 
impotently attempting to unfurl their 
no longer gauzy wings. As to the 
missing, driven by fear from house and 
home, they will continue for days to 
be picked up by the birds, while ex- 
piring on their backs on the tops of 
thistles and binweeds—and of the liv- 
ing, perhaps a couple of hundreds may 
be on the combs, conferring on state- 
affairs, and——— 

Shepherd. — Mournin’ for their 
queen. Situp, Tickler. ( Tickler rises 
and shakes himself.) What’na face ! 

North.— Pon my soul, my dear 
Timothy, you must be bled forthwith, 
—for in this hot weather inflammation 
and fever 

Shepherd.—Wull soon end in mor- 
tification—then coma—and then death. 
We maun lance and leech him, Mr. 
North, for we canna afford, wi’ a’ his 
failin’s, to lose Southside. 

Tickler.—Lend me your arm, Kit. 

North.—Take my crutch, my poor 
dear fellow. How are you now? 

Shepherd.—Hoo are you noo t— 
Hoo are you noo? 

E. O.-E.—Mr. Tickler, I would 
fain hope, sir, that notwithstanding the 
assault of infuriated 
which in without 
numberless, on the upsetting——— 

Tickler.—Oh! oh !—Whoh! 
—Whuh! whuh! 

Shepherd.—That comes 0’ wearin’ 
nankeen pantaloons without drawers, 
and thin French silk stockin’s wi’ open 
gushets, and nae neckcloth, like Lord 

3yron. I fin’ corduroys and tap-boots 
impervious to a’ 
bees, wasps, hornets, ants, midges, 
clegs, and warst 0’ a’—the gad. By 
the time the bite reaches the skin, the 
venom’s drawn oot by ever so mony 
plies o’ leather, linen, and wurset— 
and the spat’s only kitly. But (put- 
ting his hand to his face) what's this? 
—Am I wearin’ a mask ?—a fawse 
face wi’ a muckle nose? ‘Tell me, 


Mr. North, tell me, Mr. De Qunshy, 





these insects, 


nutubers number 


} 
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mainner o” insecks, 
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on the honors o’ twa gentlemen as you 
are, am I the noo as ugly as Mr. 
Tickler ? 

North.—’ Twould be hard to decide, 
James, which face deserves the palm ; 
yet—let me see—let me see—I think 
—I think, if there be indeed some 
slight shade of—What say you, Mr. 
De Quincey ? 

E. O.-E.—I beg leave, without 
meaning any disrespect to either par- 
ty, to decline delivering any opinion 
ona subject of so much delicacy, and— 

Tickler and Shepherd (guffawing ). 
—What’n a face ! what’na face! O! 
what’n a face ! 

E. O.-E.—Gentlemen, here is a 
small pocket-mirror, which, ever since 
the year 

Shepherd.—Dinna be sae chronolo- 
gical, sir, when a body’s sufferin’. 
Gie’s the glass. (Looks in.) And 
that’s Me? Blue, black, ochre, gam- 
booshe, purple, pink, and — green ! 
Bottle-nosed—wi’ een like a piggie’s ! 
The Awther o’ the Queen’s Wake! 
I maun hae my pictur ta’en by John 
Watson Gordon, set in diamonds, and 
presented to the Empress o’ Russia, 
or some ither croon’d head. I wunner 
what wee Jamie wad think! Itisa 
phenomena o’ a fizzionamy—An’ hoo 
sall 1 get oot the stings ? 

North.—We must apply a search- 
ing poultice. 

Shepherd.—O’ raw veal? 

Tickler (laking the mirror out of 
the Shepherd’s hand ).—Aye! 

North. —’Twould be dangerous, 
Timothy, with that face, to sport 
Narcissus. 

ad Sure such a pair were never seen, 

So aptly form’d to meet by nature ! 

Ha! O’Bronte? (O’Bronte enters 
the Arbor, still under the influence of 
opium.) What is your opinion of 
these faces ? 

O’ Bronte.— Bow — wow — wow — 
wow—Bow—wow—wow—wow ! 

Shepherd.—He taks us for Esky- 
maws. 

North.—Say rather seals, or sea- 
lions. 

O’ Bronte.—Bow — wow — wow — 
wow—Bow—wow—wow—wow ! 
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Shepherd.—Laugh’d at by a dowg! 
—Wha are ye? 
[John and Betty enter the Arbor with 


basins and towels, and a phial of 


leeches. 

North.—Let me manage the worms. 
—Lively as fleas. 

[ Mr. North, with tender dexterity, ap- 
plies six leeches lo the Shepherd’s 
face. 

Shep. — Preens—preens—preens— 
preens ! 

North.—Now, Tickler. (Attempts, 
unsuccessfully, to perform the same 
kind office to Tickler.) Your sangui- 
neous system, Timothy, is corrupt. 
They won’t fasten. Betty—the salt. 
Steady, my dear Timothy, steady ; 
aye! there he does it, a prime worm 
—of himself a host. Sir John Leech. 

Shepherd. —I wuss Mr. Words- 
worth’s auld leech-gatherer was here 
to gie us his opinion o’ thae worms. 
It’s a gran’ soobjeck for a poem— 
Leech-Gatherin’! I think I see the 
body gaun intil the pool, knee-deep in 
mud, and bringin’ them out stickin’ 
till his taes. There’s whiles mair 
genius in the choice o’ a soobjeck than 
in the execution. I wunner Mr. 
Wordsworth never thocht 0’ composin’ 
a poem in the Spenserian stanza, or 
Miltonic blanks, on a ‘* Beggar sittin’ 
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on a stane by the road-side crackin 
lice in the head o’ her bairn.’’ What’s 
in a name? 

** A louse 
By any other name would bite as sharp ; ”’ 
and he micht ca’t—for he’s fond o’ 
soundin’ words,—see the Excursion 
passimn—* The Plague o’ Lice,’’ and 
the mother o’ the brat would personi- 
fy the ministering angel. Poetry would 
shed a halo round its pow—consecrate 
the haunted hair, and beautify the 
very vermin. 

E. O.-E.—I observe that a state of 
extreme Janguor has succeeded ex- 
citement, and that O’Bronte has now 
fallen asleep. Hark! a compressed 
whine, accompanied by a slight gene- 
ral convulsion of the muscular system, 
indicates that the creature is in the 
dream-world. 

Shepherd.—Hoo’s my face noo? 

s orth.—Quite captivating, James 
That dim discoloration sets off the 
brilliancy of your eyes to great ad- 
vantage ; and I am not sure if the 
bridge of your nose as it now stands 
be not an improvement. 

Shepherd.—Weel, weel, let’s say 
nae mair aboot it. That’s richt, Mr. 
Tickler, to hang your silk handkerchy 
ower your face, like a nun takin’ the 
veil. 








TO THE AUTHOR OF THE IMPROVISATRICE. 


BY J. 


GREENLEAF 


WHITTIER. 


I know thee not, high Spirit! but the sympathy of thought 
Hath often to my hour of dreams thy living presence brought ; 
And I feel that i could love thee with the fondness of a brother, 
As the sainted ones of Paradise bear love for one another 


For I know thy spirit hath been pour'd full freely in thy song, 
Where feeling hath been prodigal, and passion hath been strong— 
That the secrets of thy bosom are burning on thy lyre, 


In the nature of thy worshiping 


5? 


a ministry of fire. 


Young priestess at a holy shrine, I scarce can deem that years 
So few and beautiful as thine are register’d intears— 
That the gift of thy affections hath gone abroad in yain— 
A rose-leaf on the autumn wind—a foam-wreath on the main ! 


Yet blended with thy beautiful and intellectual lays, 

I read a mournful consciousness of eold and evil days ; 

Of the weariness existence feels when its sunlight has gone down, 
And from the autumn of the heart the flowers of Hope are strown :— 


Of the coldness of the hollow world, its vanities that pass 
Like tinges from the sunset, or night-gems from the grass— 
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Its mocking and unmeaning praise, the flatterer’s fatal art— 
Flowers madly to the bosom clasp’d, with serpents at their heart ! 


And oh! if things like these have been the chasteners of thy years, 
low hath thy woman's spirit known the bitterness of tears ! 

flow have thy girlhood visions—the warm, wild thought of youth, 
Folded their sunny pinions, and darken’d into truth ! 


O wearily, most wearily, unto the child of song, 

The heavy tide of being rolls, a sunless wave, along— 

When the promise of existence fades before the time of noon, 
And the evening of the soul comes on, unblest by star or moon ! 


God help thee in thy weary way ! and if the silver tone 

Of Fame hath music for an ear so chasten’d as thine own, 

Thou hast it from another clime, where heart and mind are free, 
Aud where the brave and beautiful have bow’d themselves to thee. 


And one whose home hath been among the mountains of the North, 

Where the cataract mocks the earthquake, and the giant streams come forth— 
Where spirits in their robes of flame dance o’er the cold blue sky, 

And to the many voiced storm the eagle makes reply ! 


A worshiper before the shrine at which thy spirit bendeth, 

While on its pure and natural gifts the holy flame descendeth, 

Hath pour'd his tribute on thine ear, as he would praise a star 
Whose beams had wander'd down to him from their blue home afar. 


Lady! amidst the clarion-note of well-deserved fame, 

It were, perhaps, but vain to hope this feeble lay might claim 
A portion of thy fair regard, or win a thought of thine 

To linger on a gift so frail and dissonant as mine. 


But onward in thy skyward path—a thousand eyes shall turn 

To where, like heaven's unwasting stars, thy gifts of spirit burn— 
A thousand hearts shall wildly thrill where’er thy lays are known, 
And stately manhood blend its praise with woman’s gentlest tone. 


Farewell !—the hand that traces this may perish ere life’s noon, 
And the spirit that hath guided it may be forgot as soon— 
Forgotten with its lofiy hopes—the fever'd dreams of mind— 
Unnoted, stealing to the dead without a name behind. 


But thou upon the human heart, in characters of flame, 
And on the heaven of intellect, hast register’d thy name ; 





The gifted one: 


of fallen earth shall worship at thy shrine, 


And sainted on joy to hold companionship with thine. 


Haverhil 


» Mass. 8th of 1st mo. 1830. 





THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
« But, though conceal’d, to every purer eye 
The informing author in his works appears. ”—THOMson, 





“Eyes have they, and see not,” is 
indeed but too faithful a description of 
a large part of mankind, whose lack 
of mental vision is a misfortune ap- 
proximating in some degree to that of 
an extinction of the corporeal organs 
of sight. .There is, however, this 
distinction observable between them : 
—the loss of the visual orbs of the 
body generally strengthens and ren- 
ders more delicately acute the re- 
maining senses, whilst lack of the 
‘‘mind’s eye,”’? as it chiefly arises 
from psychological obtuseness, aug- 
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ments the disorder. We may consi- 
der those who either possess no men- 
tal organ of vision, or, what is more 
commonly the case, close it, as labor- 
ing under a heavy calamity: they 
grope in darkness whilst others walk 
in light; they are querulous whilst 
others are beneficent ; they are sorely 
discontented whilst from other hearts 
arise grateful effusions to the source 
of the blessings and beauties of exist- 
ence. 

Happy, thrice happy are they, the 
fortunate possessors of cyes that be- 
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hold, and hearts that enjoy with gra- 
titude, the liberal springs of bliss dis- 
pensed most abundantly around them 
by Supreme Beneficence. The per- 
ception of such combinations of good 
I may not inaptly tern the poetry of 
life ; since, perhaps, to observe and 
appreciate them, requires somewhat 
of the warmth, vividness, and vigor of 
the poetic temperament ; somewhat of 
that bee-like, minstrel power, which 
extracts beauty and sweetness from 
apparent deformity and_ bitterness ; 
and somewhat of the enthusiasm 
which grasps at that in which the 
spirit’s vita) happiness is centred— 
order, purity, truth, loveliness, and 
heavenly good. Now let us gaze 
around us for awhile. How beautiful 
is Creation! How inimitable the 
forms, colors, odors, and sounds, 
spread around but to delight us! 
How useful and how exquisitely 
agreeable are the productions of the 
Divine Hand, intended solely for the 
service and solace of man! ‘* Pater- 
nal Deity ” appears in every variety 
of Creation: each production is good 
in itself—receives good, and adds its 
quota to the universal good. But we 
cannot trace all the ramifications of 
this subject; they are exhaustless ; 
and yet we will endeavor to notice, 
with joy and gratitude, some few of 
its bearings, which we remember not 
to have seen adduced heretofore in 
support of the exhilarating fact that 
Gop has designed in all His works 
the supreme felicity of His creatures. 
Wherefore complains man of the mi- 
sery of the world? Let him open 
the eyes of his understanding, and in 
beholding the gracious design of Cre- 
ation he will acknowledge that where 
it appears subverted, he has but him- 
self to blame. Let us awhile delizht- 
edly regard the positive provision that 
has been made in Creation for our 
comfort ; aye, solely for our pleasura- 
ble comfort. How delicate a blue is 
the sky ; cool and grateful is it to the 
sight, and justly contrived to attemper 
the warm, vivid rays of fiery orbs to 
the tender organs of corporeal vision. 
It might have been scarlet, causing an 


intolerable anguish to the aching gaze, 
and flaming over a world withered 
beneath its wrathful hue. How lovely 
and refreshing is the verdant gala- 
array of the earth. Had its livery 
been black, instead of exhilarating the 
spirit of man, and proving to it a vital 
prescience of a fairer world, it would 
have overwhelmed the soul with a 
gloom, horrid and funereal as itself. 
How delightful is the pure, soft, and 
scented summer-breeze. How invi- 
gorating the frosty breath of winter. 
Blasts, hot, poisonous, and noisome, 
might, instead, have continually as- 
sailed the lungs of tormented animal 
life, and rendered existence a penalty 
of enduring suffocation ; and how then 
would have fared vegetation? How 
cool, clear, inodorous, tasteless, and 
tempting is water; that fluid upon 
which depend the lives of animals 
and vegetables innumerable. It might 
have been as revolting to every sense 
as it is now agreeable; but granting 
that it had been flavored with the 
rarest attar of rose or violet, the taste 
ever recurring in our viands, would as 
quickly have disgusted the palled 
appetite as the occasional infusion of 
fruits and flowers now gratifies. How 
valuable is fire; yet it might have 
been our master, instead of our ser- 
vant, and earth itself one tremendous, 
terrific voleano. That these gilts are 
not what they might have been, is 
solely attributable to the design evi- 
dent throughout Creation of securing 


the felicity of the creature. But 


besides essential comforts we possess 
luxuries. Had fruits been necessary 
to our preservation in mortal exist- 
ence, afew, a very few, might have 
sufficed us ; but, oh ! what a countless 
variety are lavished upon ungrateful 
man, all exquisite in form, color, 
odor, and flavor; all tempting the 
taste and amply gratifying it. Had 
flowers been necessary to refresh the 
springs of being, a few, a very few, 
might have answered the purpose : 
but, lo! earth is as ‘* the garden of 
the Lord,” gemmed with myriads of 
these exquisite creations, all beautiful 
and inimitable in form, texture, color, 
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and odor, and all strewed over the 
world, as if the outpouring of a hand 
which knew not how to restrain its 
glorious munificence. Flowers are 
indeed but emblems of His countless 
blessings—‘* who openeth His hand 
and filleth all things living with plen- 
teousness.”?—— Flowers are, in the 
language of the poet, ‘ Nature’s 
jewels ;”’ incitements to poetry and 
to refined sentiment. They are em- 
blems of the lovely, the innocent, and 
the most dear; gentle and delicious 
memories do they breathe of the ab- 
sent and the dead, whilst they enhance 
the beauty, gaiety, and rapture of the 
living. Oh, man! cultivate a taste 
and love for flowers—thuse overflow- 
ings of His bounty who created the 
first Eden, and from whom we hope 
to receive the second ; and that taste 
and love will form a portion of the 
Poetry of Life. 

Study also the beauty, order, con- 
trivance, and utility of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; and 
believe me, a mind thus cultivated 
and disposed to interest itself in the 
exalted works of the Author of Crea- 
tion, shall never fail in the essential 
sources of happiness. Above all, di- 
rect your serious attention to your 
own species, for whose use and plea- 
sure these invaluable gifts “ are, and 
were, created.’’ Man is in himself 
a Microcosm—a miracle—and you, 
oh reader, are one of those fortunate 
beings, for whom the excellency of 
Supreme Wisdom and Goodness hath 
been, from the formation of all things, 
exerted, and will be forever and 
ever. You are framed with inimita- 
ble beauty and skill—with peerless 
grace, and consummate art. You 
might have been made an object of 
disgust and terror, and your delicately 
sensitive frame a source of unutterable 
anguish. Think what had been your 
state had no cutaneous tegument veil- 
ed from vision the astonishing and 
appalling machinery by which you 
“live, and move, and have your be- 
ing!” Imagine what had been your 
sensations had no waim, elastic mate- 
rial of tempered sensibility shielded a 


frame of acute perception from those 
external assaults, which would then 
have embued it with excruciating and 
unutterable agony. Where then 
would have been that delight and gold- 
en key of all hearts—Beauty? And 
where those godlike interpretations of 
mind, in every eloquent feature, which 
enthral the sensitive spirit, and woo 
it to immortal affection even for the 
least beautiful of those beings, who 
know that of them it is written—“ I 
have called ye gods.’? Let our con- 
templations ascend also from such in- 
dicators of mind to mind’s ineffable 
charms. How valuable is memory ; 
how heavenly is affection ; how cap- 
tivating and various is talent; and 
how exquisite are those generous and 
noble influences which incite the soul 
to divinest actions, and exalt it in the 
chain of being to a rank *“ but a little 
lower than the angels.”? Say, ye that 
are adepts in the art of making your 
own misery, is not happiness the ma- 
nifest design of your creation? Are 
ye not endowed with faculties, per- 
ceptions, and varied blessings, ade- 
quate to this beneficent end? Have 
ye not a pure and soothing religion to 
sustain ye under the affliction of na- 
tural infirmities ; and under such ad- 
verse casualties as Providence in 
everlasting mercy assigns for your 
portion? Have ye not also a pro- 
mise, immutable as its Maker, of 
immortal existence in a new land, 
whose bliss so far transcends the 
completest happiness of earth, as to 
defy the definition by words—the por- 
traiture by imagination? And with 
all this, are ye not miserable t Alas! 
«*my people do not consider, ’’ is the 
tender and affecting reproof, which, if 
applicable to sentient beings in ages 
long past, is unhappily not Jess so to 
such in the present day. Would man 
but “ consider,’ soon should he learn 
the felicitous art of extracting the 
sweet froin the bitter of life : sunshine, 
order, and beauty, would be apparent 
where his offuscated vision beholds 
now but darkness, confusion, and de- 
formity ; his state would become ame- 
liorated, his nature ennobled, and his 
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existence (invulnerable to puerile 
cares, and the disgraceful ebullition 
of conflicting passions) would roll on 
smoothly in a charmed circle, only to 
be merged at length in a transcend- 
ently blessed eternity. 

Now, this Utopian secret of living 
I have ventured figuratively to term 
the Poetry of Life, from its apparent 
analogy to that divine art, which emi- 


Robert Hamilton 


nently soothes, instructs, irradiates, 
and ennobles human nature ; and into 
which, if fervent feelings and exalted 
imaginations enter, it is but to adorn 
and recommend their subjects; to 
withdraw the earth-bound spirit from 
the thraldrom of things unworthy its 
attention, and to bestow upon it a 
prescience of its destined glory and 
divinely blessed abode. 


SYMPATHY. 





These light and playful lines were written by Bishop Heber, and are copied from the 
** Life” of this eminent Christian divine and virtuous man, recently published, by his widow. 





A xyicut and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 





A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 


“ O never was knight such a sorrow that bore!" 
* O never was maid so deserted before ! ”’ 

“ From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company !”’ 


They search’d for an eddy that suited the deed— 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 
‘‘ How tiresome it is!” said the fair, with a sigh ; 


So they sat down to rest them 


in company. 


They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight ; 

How fair was her form, and how goodly his height ; 

‘One mournful embrace!’ sobb’d the youth, “ere we die!” 
So kissing and crying kept company. 


“ O had I but loved such an angel as you!” 
“Oo had but my swain been a quarter as true!” 
“To miss such perfection how blinded was I! "’ 


Sure now they were excellent 


company ! 


At length spoke the lass, ’twixt a smile and a tear— 
“‘ The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 

When summer returns we may easily die— 

Till then let us sorrow in company.” 








DR. ROBERT 


Dr. Hamitton, though one of the 
most profound and clear-headed phi- 
losophical thinkers, and one of the 
most amiable of men, became so com- 
pletely absorbed in his own reflections 
as to lose the perception of external 
things, and almost that of his own 
identity and existence. Many of our 
readers-have no doubt heard of his 
essay on the National Debt, which 
fell upon the Houses of Parliament 





HAMILTON. 


like a bomb-shell, or rather which 
rose and illuminated their darkness 
like anorient sun. There are other 
writings of his, in which one knows 
not which most to admire, the pro- 
found and accurate science, the beau- 
tiful arrangement, or the clear expres- 
sion. Yet in public, the man was a 
shadow,—pulled off his hat to his own 
wife in the streets, and apologized for 
not having the pleasure of her ac- 
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quaintance ; went to his classes in the 
college on the dark mornings with one 
of her white stockings on the one leg, 
and one of his own black ones on the 
other; often spent the whole time of 
the meeting in moving from the table 
the hats of the students, which they 
as constantly returned ; sometimes in- 
vited them to call on him, and then 
fined them for coming to insult him. 
He would run against a cow in the 
road, turn round, beg her pardon, 
“‘madam,”’ and hope she was not hurt; 
at other times he would run against 
posts, and chide them for not getting 
out of his way ; and yet his conversa- 
tion, at the same time, if anybody 
happened to be with him, was perfect 
logic and perfect music. Were it not 
that there may be a little poetic li- 
cense in Aberdeen story-telling, a vol- 
ume might be filled with anecdotes of 
this amiable and excellent man, all 
tending to prove how wide the distinc- 
tion is between first-rate thought and 
that merely animal use of the organs 
of sense which prevents ungifted mor- 
tals from walking into wells. The 
fish market at Aberdeen, if still where 
it used to be, is near the Dee, and has 
a streain passing through it that falls 
into that river. The fish-women ex- 
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pose their wares in large baskets. 
The Doctor one day marched into that 
place, where his attention was attract- 
ed by a curiously figured stone in a 
stack of chimneys. He advanced to- 
wards it till he was interrupted by one 
of the benches, from which, however, 
he tumbled one of the baskets into the 
stream, which was bearing the fish to 
their native element. The visage of 
the lady was instantly in lightning, 
and her voice in thunder ; but the ob- 
ject of her wrath was deaf to the loud- 
est sounds, and blind to the most 
alarming colors. She stamped, gesti- 
culated, scolded, which brought a 
crowd that filled the place ; but the 
philosopher turned not from his eager 
gaze, and his inward meditations, on 
the stone. While the woman’s breath 
held good, she did not seem to heed ; 
but when that began to fail, and the 
violence of the act moved not one 
muscle of the object, her rage felt no 
bounds. She seized him by the breast, 
and yelling, in an effort of despair, 
“‘ Spagh ta ma, or I'll burst,’ sank 
down among the remnant of her fish, 
in a state of complete exhaustion ; 
and, before she had recovered, the 
Doctor’s reverie was over, and he had 
taken his departure. 








FLAXMAN THE SCULPTOR. 


In the year 1782 he quitted the pa- 
ternal roof, hired a small house and 
studio in Wardour Street, collected a 
stock of choice models, set his sketch- 
es in good order, and took unto him- 
self a wife—Ann Denman—one whom 
he had long loved, and who well de- 
served his affection. She was amia- 
ble and accomplished—had a taste for 
art and literature—was_ skilful in 
French and Italian, and, like her hus- 
band, had acquired some knowledge 
of the Greek. But what was better 
than all, she was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his genius ; she cheered and 
encouraged him in his moments of des- 
pondency ; regulated modestly and 
prudently his domestic economy ; ar- 
ranged his drawings; managed now 


and then his correspondence ; and acted 
in all particulars so that it seemed as 


‘if the church, in performing a mar- 


riage, had accomplished a miracle, and 
blended them really into one flesh and 
one blood. That tranquillity of mind, 
so essential to those who live by 
thought, was of his household ; and 
the sculptor, happy in the company of 
one who had taste and enthusiasm, 
soon renewed with double zeal the 
studies which courtship and matrimo- 
ny had for a time interrupted. He 
had never doubted that in the compa- 
ny of her whom he loved he should be 
able to work with an intenser spirit ; 
but of another opinion was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. ‘So, Flaxman,” said the 
president one day, as he chanced to 
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meet him, ‘I am told you are mar- 
ried ; if so, sir, I tell you you are 
ruined for an artist! ’? Flaxman went 
home, sat down beside his wife, took 
her hand, and said with a smile, “I 
am ruined for an artist.”’ ‘* John,” 
said she, ‘‘ how has this happened, and 
who has done it?”’ ‘It happened,” 
said he, “in the church, and Ann 
Denman has done it. I met Sir Joshua 
Reynolds just now, and he said mar- 
riage had ruined me in my profession.” 

For a moment a cloud hung on 
Flaxman’s brow — but this worthy 
couple understood each other too well 
to have their happiness seriously mar- 
red by the unguarded and peevish re- 
mark of a wealthy old bachelor. They 
were proud determined people—who 
asked no one’s advice—who shared 
their domestic secrets with none of 
their neighbors, and lived as if they 
were unconscious that they were in 
the midst of a luxurious city. ‘* Ann,”’ 
said the sculptor, ‘‘I have long thought 
that I could rise to distinction in art 
without studying in Italy ; but these 
words of Reynolds have determined 
me. I shall go to Rome as soon as 
my affairs are fit to be left, and, to 
show him that wedlock is for a man’s 
good rather than for his harm, you 
shall accompany me. If I remain 
here I shall be accused of ignorance 
concerning those noble works of art 
which are to the sight of a sculptor 
what learning is to a man of genius, 
and you will lie under the charge of 
detaining me.” In this resolution 
Mrs. Flaxman fully concurred. They 
resolved to prepare themselves in si- 
lence for the journey, to inform no 
one of their intentions, and to set 
meantime a still stricter watch over 
their expenditure. No assistance was 
proffered by the Academy—nor was 
any asked; and five years elapsed 
from the day of the memorable speech 
of the president, before Flaxman by 
incessant study and labor had accu- 
mulated the means of departing for 
Italy. 

On his return to England, Flaxman 
immediately entered upon the highest 
branch of his art, and cultivated it 





with such success, as to acquire the 
foremost rank. His future life was 
spent in private esteem and public 
honor ; his productions, full of poetry 
and magnificent ideas, nobly sustain- 
ing him at the pinnacle which his ge- 
nius had reached. 

The image of Flaxman’s household 
immediately after his marriage is pre- 
served in the description of one who 
respected his genius and his worth. 
‘«¢] remember him well, so do I.his 
wife, and also his humble little house 
in Wardour Street. All was neat— 
nay, elegant—the figures from which 
he studied were the finest antiques— 
the nature which he copied was the 
fairest that could be had—and all in 
his studio was propriety and order. 
But what struck me most was that air 
of devout quiet which reigned every- 
where—the models which he made, 
and the designs which he drew, were 
not more serene than he was himself, 
and his wife had that sweet compo- 
sure of manner which he so much 
loved in art. Yet better than all was 
the devout feeling of this singular 
man—there was no ostentatious dis- 
play of piety—nay, he was in some 
sort a lover of mirth and sociality— 
but he was a reader of the Scriptures 
and a worshiper of sincerity, and if 
ever purity visited the earth she re- 
sided with John Flaxman.”” “ Dur- 
ing his residence in this house,’ says 
Smith, in his imperfect sketch, ‘he 
was chosen by the parish of St. Anne, 
in which he lived, as one of the col- 
lectors for the watch rate, and I have 
often seen him with an ink-bottle in 
his button-hole collecting the money.”’ 
He might have added, that his em- 
ployment made him acquainted with 
many suffering widows and orphans, 
that he relieved them frequently by 
small donations, and gave it to them 
privately that he might not be seen of 
men; for he was not one of the stamp 
described by Southey— 

s* * * * ® always found 
Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers, 
Your benefactors in the newspapers ;— 
Whose alms were money put to interest 


In the other world—donations to keep open 
A running charity-account with heaven. ” 
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THE GATHERER. 


*¢ Fruit of all kinds, in coat 


Rough or smooth rind, or bearded husk or shell, 


I gather.” 





Manufacture of Bread.—There is a very 
valuable periodical work now publishing 
in Belgium, exclusively devoted to the 
improvement of the mechanical arts. The 


last number treats of the manufacture of 


bread, from which we may advantageously 
make a few selections. The French bread 
is usually considered superior to that made 
in this country. The baker commences 
his operations at four in the morning, by 
mixing five pints of water and three pounds 
of leaven, reserved from the last baking, 
and as much flour as will make a paste 
weighing seventeen pounds. Ten hours 
after, they add eleven pints more water, 
and sufficient flour to make a paste of forty 
pounds ; two hours afterwards, twenty- four 
pints more water, and flour enough to 
make a paste of 120 pounds : suffering four 
hours more to elapse, they make another 
addition of 100 pounds of flour, and 80 
pints of water, which, altogether, will yield 
a mass of about 300 pounds weight. This 
paste is well beaten, and is then found so 
fluid that it is scare ely possible to form it 
into a tall loaf of bread, but when baked is 
much superior to the ordinary bread of this 
country. We know that the bread has 
been well made, firstly, if, on cutting the 
loaf through from top to bottom, it presents 
on the cut surfaces a quantity of cells, 
which continually increase in their diame- 
ters from bottom to top; and, secondly, 
when the middle of the loaf is as dry as 
the parts near the crust. Fifteen pounds 
of good wheaten flour ought not to absorb 
more than ten pounds of water to convert 


it into a paste; and this quantity, when 
well baked, ought to yield more than 


twenty pounds of bread. 

Transportation a Benefit—A miserable 
looking man, named Short, was charged 
at Guildhall with a an eating-house. 
It appeared that he had eaten his dinner, 
and on being asked for the money, said he 
had none, adding, that he had stolen a 
knife and fork, and insisted on being taken 
into custody. The ofticer stated that the 
prisoner had informed him he had been 
endeavoring for sometime pust to get 
transported. The prisoner said he had 
tried to get employment, but could get 
none. “Tam,” he added, “a dyer, and 
have been, indeed, dying ‘with want and 
hunger for sometime past. ’’—Mr. Alder- 
man Key said he must not expect that 
magistrates would forward his designs. It 
was evident, by aequainting the « ompl: 1in- 
ant that he had his property, he did not 
entertain any felonious inte ntion, therefore 
he must be discharged. ** Dise harge d only 


to do something worse !’’ he exclaimed, as 
he turned away from the bar. 

Slander.—When a calumny has rested 
for years on a man’s character, all its vir- 
tues seem to our e yes poor and sickly un- 
der the influence of that unjustly-imputed 
guilt, like the flowering shrubs in some 
spot of shi idy ground from which the sun’s 
glad beams have been intere epted : but, in 
the latter case, the pining away is real ; in 
the former, it only seems so to our jaun- 
diced eyes ; unless, “indeed, which general- 
ly happens—though from different causes, 
to the humble as well as to the high—the 
meek as well as to the proud—a scornful 
sense of injustice withers or blights the 
better feelings of their nature, and in pro- 
cess of time makes them at last, in very 
truth, the wicked and unhappy beings 
which calumny at first called them in the 
bitterness of conscious falsehood. 

Gricf.—In one man grief is as mute as 
the moss, and hard as the stone. Strike it 
with a sledge- hammer, and it may dully 
and sulle nly ring—but break it shall not— 
nay, nor yield a single splinte r. Grief in 
another man is like a pound of butter—and 
he would be a poor pugilist who could not 
make a “ dent in it. 

What is as natural in one man in agony 
as it is natural for the leaves to look for 
the light, is as unnatural in another man 
in the same agony, as it would be fora 
bishop to walk up the steps of his throne 
in a cathedral on his head or bottem, like 
Joe Grimaldi. 

A Receipt for a Violent Temper—A 
Mrs. Mary Tlill was brought before the 
sitting mi igistrate at Queen’s square, the 
other day, for cre ating a riot by abusing 
her husband. On inquiry into the case, 
the following dialogue passed between the 
magistrate and the indignant fair :—Mr. 
White—* What ean you say to such con- 
duct?” Mrs. Hill—* My passion over- 
comes my reason, your worship, when I 
my husband ————””_ Mr. White— 
* But abusing him will not make him any 
better.” Mrs. Hill—*T can’t he Ip being 
in a passion when I see him act so.” Mr. 
White—* I'll give you a remedy. The 
next time you find your passion rising, 
take a mouthful of cold water, and hold ut 
im your mouth till your passion is over.’ 
Mrs. Hill—“ Hold cold water in my 
mouth! Merey on me, I never heard of 
such a thing.”’—Mr. White—* Perhaps 
not; you may think it a whimsic al reme- 
dy, but it is a most excellent one, and I 
wish all married persons would adopt it 
when they find themselves getting into a 


see 
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assion ; and depend upon it, there would 

e more comfort at home, and you would 
have no oceasion to trouble the magis- 
trates."”. Mrs. Hill— Well, if your wor- 
ship thinks it will do any good, faith I'll 
try it; but he is enough to vex a saint. 
ie long should I hold the water in my 
mouth?’’ Mr. White—‘ Until you find 
yourself ina calm, serene temper. You 
will find the remedy to have a most won- 
derful effect.” ‘There is a characteristic 
mixture of the wisdom and simplicity of 
sor and Sancho Panza in this advice. 
“ Go home, good woman ; and when you 
find yourself getting into a passion, tie 
your os behind your back, and sit down 
until you cool.”’ The only obstacle in the 
way of this receipt is, that the magistrate 
recommends the lady to fill her mouth 
with the cold water just at the moment 
when she would be most disinclined to 
keep it shut. It is like catching birds by 
dropping salt on their tails. If you can get 
them to wait so long, you will not require 
the salt ; nor would the lady need the cold 
water if she could under any circumstances 
close her mouth. The virtue is in the si- 
lence, not the water. But the bench rare- 
ly indulges in allegory ; and we hope all 
married women will know how to appre- 
ciate its occasional parables. 

Large Oaks.—Mr. Burnett read a paper 
on the oak, and especially the naval oak 
of Great Britain, at the Royal Institution, 
on the 5th of February last, of which we 
extract the following illustrations of the 
magnitude of certain trees, from the report 
in the above-mentioned work. The fa- 
mous roof of Westminster Hall, the span 
of which is among the greatest ever built 
without pillars, is little more than one third 
the width of the Worksop spread oak ; its 
branches would reach over a Westminster 
Hall, placed on either side of its trunk, 
and have near 32 feet to spare. The rafters 
of Westminster Hall roof, though without 
pillars, have massive walls on each side to 
support them, but in the tree, boughs of 16 
feet more extent are sustained at one end 
only. The ground plot of the Cowthorpe 
oak, now standing, 1s —_ than that of 
the Eddystone Light-house. Upon Ar- 
thur’s round table might be raised a church 
of equal capacity with the parish church of 
St. Lawrence in the Isle of Wight; and if 
the basement of the Cgwthorpe oak were 
substituted for the table, there would be 
plenty of room, not only to build the paro- 
chial church, but also to allow for a small 
cemetery beside. ; 

Earwigs Harmless—It is an unfounded 

opular prejudice that earwigs get into the 
~s by creeping into the ear ; for though, 
from being night-insects and disliking ex- 
posure to the light, they may, by chance, 
attempt to take shelter in the ear, the 
disagreeable odor of the wax will soon drive 
them out; at all events they could never 





get furtlrer than the drum, which complete 
ly shuts the passage to the brain. We have 
known, indeed, a small beetle get into the 
ear, but it did no further injury than produce 
a strange tingling sensation, by crawling 
about the drum, and soon made its exit. 
A little red inseet (the harvest-bug) some- 
times gets into the ear in bed, and produces 
wonderfil commotion, but no real injury. 
Hydrophobia.—A correspondent of the 
Times states, on the alleged authority of a 
physician who has made an extensive in- 
quiry into the subject, that hydrophobia 
“ has not been at all common of late, and 
that the disorder on which reports have 
been founded is not canine madness, but 
another nervous affection, brought on in 
consequence of punctured or lacerated 
wounds of any sort; and which have no 
particular reference to dogs, or their disor- 
ders, whatever. Mr. Lawrence, the sur- 
geon, who was applied to, said, the other 
day, that he had known of only one case 
in London all the last year.” 
Genius.—People of the finest and most 
lively genius have the greatest sensibility, 
of consequence the most lively passions ; 
the violence of which puts them on a foot- 
ing with fools. Fools discern the weakness- 
es they have in common with themselves, 
but are not sensible of their excellencies, 


to which they have no pretensions; of 


course, are always inclined to dispute the 
superiority. 

Currents of Wind.—A letter from Na- 
ples, dated May 2lst, states that for some 
days previously the atmosphere had been 


covered with a kind of thick red fog, which , 


was found to be a fine red dust, covering 
the ground and trees, It was at first ima- 
gined that this was the smoke of Vesuvius, 
but on close inspection it was pronounced 
to be African dust, which had been brought 
by the winds from Afvica. 

A diligent Ecclesiastic—“ The Devil,” 
says Bishop Latimer, “ is the most diligent 
preacher and prelate in all England. He 
is never out of his diocese—you shall never 
find him unoccupied. In the mean time 
the other bishops take their pleasure, and 
only attend to the farm to receive its tithes. 
They are lords, and no laborers; but the 
Devil is diligent at his plough.” 

Cultivation of Potatoes —A French sol- 
dier placed half a dozen potatoes at the 
bottom of a cask, upon a layer of sand and 
fresh earth, three or four inches thick. 
When the stalks had risen to a few inches, 
he bent them down, and covered them four 
or five inches deep with the same mixture. 
He continued this operation until the cask 
was full. Six or seven months after, upon 
emptying the vessel (which stood in a 
court yard) he found that the half dozen 
potatoes had produced an enormous quan- 
tity of new ones, from the portions of the 
mother stems which had been successively 
Jaid down and covered. 
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